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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


yon IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Annual Examination for MATRIC ULATION in this 
rsity will commence on MONDAY, the 4th of JULY, 
‘Certificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar 
irteen days before the Examination begins. 
Candidates who have not complet 
wil he allowed to compete for Lye yp 
somerset House, order of the Sena 
woth May, 134 ke Ww. ROTHMAN, “Registrar. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
HE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this 
Society, for the ELECTION of OFFICERS, &c, will be 
held at m1, Rege a ~atrest. on MONDAY, the 22rd inst. * One 
DALS will be presented, and the 
SRY ADDIS. p- +f at the same Sitting. — ‘The 
Members, will DIN ether at the Toatehed poms Tavern, 
&. James's-street, at Hie f-past Six precisely.—N.B. No Meeting 
jn the evening. J. R. JAC KSON: ; Secretary. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION vou THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
HE TWELFTH MEETING of the BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCI- 
ENCE will comme’ 4 in MANCHESTER, on THURSDAY, 


f JUNE, 18 
a JOHN TAYLOR, General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


A CURATOR WANTED.—The BOTANICAL 

SOCIETY OF LONDON is in WANT of a CURATOR to 
rrange the Collection. He will be required to attend tree days 
be 3 from 10 to 4.—Apply by letter (pre-paid) to Mr. G. E. 
Dennes, Secretary, 20, Bedford-street, Geieite 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A SunceEon, &c., twenty 


years entebliched 2 2 Perite ex who also holds a public 

appointment wales pre extensive advantages, has a 
VACANCY POR A Sprite ay NTic E, who will be regarded as 
one of the family, and will have his morals strictly watched 
over. He will also be permitted to attend tures, &c. during 
hisarticles. Former pi pty or their friends may be referred to. 
Address (pre-paid) M. J., Mr. Burn’s Library, Kennington- 
green. Surrey. 


ENTAL AFFLICTION.—A respectable 
Tradesman’s Family in the country are desirous of 
RECEIVING A LADY whose case requires kind and constant 
attention. Having been accustomed to the agg e of invalids 
labouring under the above distressing malady e advertiser 
feels assured that this would prove a desirable "homicile for any 
person thus afflicted. Unexceptionable references given. — 
Address A. Z., Post Office, Lewes. 
l NITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—The 
SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the BRITISH 
AND FORE IGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will be beld on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst., when a Sermon in aid of the 
Funds of the Soc iety will be preac hed by the Rev. Cuarves 
Wicxstrep, of Leeds, at the ye in Esses- a Strand. 
Service to commence at Eleven o'clock precisel 

At the close of the Service the Subscribers and. Members will 
meetin the Chapel for the transaction of the usual business. 

The Subscribers and Friends will afterwards adjourn to a late 
Breakfast at the Crown and Anchor ‘Tavern. e Chair will be 
taken by Richard Martineau, Esq. at Three o’c cok precisely. 

Tiekets (for Ladies 5s. * and for Gentlemen 6s.) may be had of 
the Stewards and Members of the Committee ; at the Office of 
} enaition, 21, St. Swithin’s-lane, Lombard-street; and at 
the Tavern 


:. WRECKED FISHERMEN AND 
MAR INERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

URT + ANNIVERSARY PESTIV AL DINNER of 
an a - will take place at gh - eaten Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street,on SATU RDAY .» May 21 
Admiral the Hon. Sir ROBER’ r 5 TOPFORD, G.C.B. G.C.M.G, 

Governor of Greenwich Hospital, in the Chair. 
Stewards, 

Boaiah Butfeld. Esq. 

A. Dd. 3. 


Coc 


their Twentieth year 























The Duke of Roxburghe 

‘the Marquis of Downshire 
The Marquis of Westminster 
‘The Karl of Haddington 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
The Lord mapep of Chichester | 
Lord Eliot, M.P. 
Lord D ok. 
General the Hon. Sir Edward 

Pazet, eremiah Evans, Esq. 
Hon. C: 7 ae neer, R.N. WwW. J. 
Hon. Captain D. Pelham, R.N. 
ane Sir Ge orge Cockburn, 

J. Warner Henle M.P. 


Sir Fdward Knatchbull, Bart. i “i 
MP. | Henry Thomas I one. ‘sq. 


= Launcelot Shadwell | Thomas F. Jessep, F: 
rh - Bulkeley, Bart.) Fitzroy Kelly, he Q. %. 


| Capt. Lamont, R 
. Lemon, Bart. F.R.S. | 


Philip C. Le Gert. 
Cynric Lloy 
SJ. V. B. Johnstone, Bart. 
MP. ‘=. L.L.D. 
Sir William Kay, Bart. 


Charles M‘Ge rel, 
G * Mantell, 
“KS. 
Sir James Flower, Bart. M.P. | John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 
Viee- Admiral Sir J. P. Beres- | Rk. H. Middlemass, 
ford, Bart. ix ; Major Oliphant, E.1.C.S. 
Sir T.'B. Hep . Bart. M.P. | Jeremiah Olive. Esq. 
Admiral Sir ne mth ‘ine, "Ke: 8. | John Paynter, Esq. 
Viee. — i John Phillpots, =f M.P 
KC. anon J, Platt, Esq. 5% Yi 4 
‘ol. W Powell, M.P. 
os Pownal, Esq. 
Lieut. Rigmaiden, &.N. 
A. G. Robarts, Esq 
Capt. Charles Shes, H.C.S. 
Capt. Harvey Tuc kett. 
Dinner ane t Halt pest Five o'clock 
Tickets, 1/. 1. each, to be had at the Office of the Society, 26, 
Buck pcr London, 


M.P. 
rane, Esq. 


$.¢ cian Esq. F.R.S, 
B. Cresswell, ksq. M. Pr. 
William ( ‘urling. Esq. 
| William Delafield, Esq. 
- Domville, Esq. M.D, 
ui D. 8. Douglas, Esq. M.P. 


j Frodsham, Esq. 
John H. Gledstanes, Esq. 
Beaumont aener. Hea 

ohn Hardy, Esq. 
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MEDICAL COLLEG 

on ANNUAL DISTRIBU TION of PRIZES to the Pupils 

ost distinguished for their acquirements in the different 
Doone hes of Medical 7 i during the past Sessions, took place 
on Monday, May 2, 18 
The Rev. G,. A. BOW! ERS, B.D. Treasurer of the Hospital, 

in the Chair 
SUMMER SESSION, 184] 

BOTANY 5 —Siver Medal, Mr. RK. C, Golding, London ; Certifi- 


¢, Mr. Elisha No 
wibWirinty “Se RC. C. Golding. 
JINTER SESSION, 


EXHIBITION oF “eis 5. PER ANNUM = John Terry, Bath. 
MEDICINE—Mr. Michael Teevan, Princes-row, Kennington. 


SURGERY-—Senior Class: 1st, Mr. John Moore, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk ; 2nd, Mr. A. Taylor, Nether Crawley, Luton, 
Beds.—Junior Class : Ist, Mr. J. Terry ; 2nd, Me. W.M. Neale, 
Walworth. 

MID WIFERY—Senier Class: Students of Two Sessions ; Ist, 

. M. Teevan; 2nd, Mr. R. C. Golding.—Students of One 
ie hy Moore; 2nd, Mr. W. M. Neale.—Junior 


ay. 


ass: 


PHYSIOLOG Y—Senior Class: Equal; Mr. ae. C. Golding; Mr. 
John Moore.—Junior Class; Mr. E. Noy 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY — Senior Pg ist, Mr. J. Yate, 
piedslez. Salop; 2nd. er. John Moore. ~—Junior Class: Ist, 
‘erry ; 2nd, Mr. G. F. Burroughes, Shepton Mallet. 


CREMISTRY—t0t, Mr. E. Noyce; 2nd, Mr. W. Ackland, Sta- 


merset. 
MATERIA MEDICA~Ist, Mr. M. Teevan ; 2nd, Mr. E. Noyce. 


DILIGENCE AND GOOD CONDUCT—Mr. J. Terry; Mr. 
G. F. Burroughes. JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


EXETER HALL. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 
RITING, Ve L~ METHOD of MUL- 
SER.— ASS (No. 3) for FEMALES, will be 
opened on AS ESDAY AVENING the 17th of May, at Six o'clock, 
under the direction of Mr. PRINGLE, and will meet every 
Tuesday Evening at the same yon until the completion of the 
Course of Sixteen so 
The Lessons will commence at Six, and terminate at Half-past 
Seven o'clock precisely. 
Terms, for the Cousse of Sixteen Lessons of one hour and a 
wy F: rach, 6s. 6d., to be paid in advance 
CLASS" (No. D for MAL will be opened on the same 
Reening, at a Quarter before Night o'clock, under the direction 
Mr. M‘LEOD, and will meet every T: uesday Evening at the 
San hour, until the completion of the Course of Siateen Les- 
sons. 
The Lessons will commence at a Quarter before Eight, and 
terminate at a Quarter- past Nine o'clock precisely. 
Terms, for the Course of Sixteen Lessons of one hour and a 
half each, 6s. 6d., to be paid in advance 
fickets for the above-mentioned © lasses may he obtained at 
Exeter Hall, any Evening previous to the commencement of the 
Cla lasses except Saturds lay, between the | hours of Five and Nine. — 


EXETE R HALL. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 

SINGING, on the METHOD of WILHEM. 

—SINGING CLASS(No. 13) for FEMALES, will be opened 
on Thursday Evening, May 19, at a quarter before 8 o'clock, 
under the superintendence of Me. JOHN HULLAH, to be con- 
ducted by one of his principal Assistants, and will Ineet every 
Monday and ‘Thursday, at the same hour, until the completion 
of the Course, 

Terms, for the Course of Sixty Lessons, to persons enzaged in 
elementary instruction, 15s., to be paid in advance; or should 
monthly payments be prefe srred, then 2s. 6d. per mouth, to be 
also paid in advance. ‘To persons not engaged in elementary 
instruc’ tion, 30s., to be p paid in advance. 

SINGING C Lig - 14) wor GENT EMEN, will be opened 
on Sonier May 24, half-past Five o'clock, to be 
conducted ty Mr. “JOHN HULL “\u, and will meet every Tues- 
day and Friday Evening, at the same hour, until the comple- 
tion of the Course. 

Terms, for the Course of Sixty Lessons, Three Guineas, to be 
paid | in advance. 

SINGING CLASS (No. 15) for SCHOOLMASTERS, SUNDAY 
SC HOO t EACHERS, and others, will be opened on Friday 
Evening, May 27, at a quarter be:ore Seven o'clock, under the 
superintendence of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, to be conducted by 
ove of his principal Assistants, and will meet every Tuesday and 
Friday Evening, at the same hour, until the completion of the 
Course. 

Terms—Schoolmasters, Sunday School Teachers, and others 
engaged in the instruction of the children « 2 poor, Wi ill pay 
15s. fur the Course, or 2s. 6¢, per month (Kight Le » 
persons not so engaged will pay 39s. for the Course, in ond 

Each Pupil must be provided either with acopy of the Manual, 
in two Parts, price 2s. 6d. cach, or with the ‘Lessons, in three 
Spine price Gd. each; published by Mr. Parker, 415, West 

tr. 

Tickets for the above-mentioned Classes may be obtained at 
Exeter Hall, any Evening previous to the commencement of the 
Classes, except Saturday, Be etween the hours of Five and Nine. 

















EW ZEALAND COMPANY.—Notice is 
he en, that the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 
OF PROPRIETORS. ¢ OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY 
will be holden on TUESDAY, the 3ist day of May instant, at 
One o'clock precisely, at this House, for the election of Direc- 
tors and other Oilicers of the os Company, and for the trans- 
action of other business, At the said Meeiing, the following 
Directors will go out of office, viz. : 
jecoant Snonsrae, a 
Sir WiLLiam Mocesworrn, Bart. 
Artiur W iL L 1s, Esq. 
Joun Ei.verker Bouccort, Esq. 
Jous WILLIAM Buc KLE, Esq. 
NRY AGLIONBY AGLIONBY, » Bog. M.P. 
But being eligible for re-election, hereby offer themselves to be 
re-elected accordingly. By order of es Court, 
NW ARD, Secretary. 














May 6, 13 EDW. WEST, Secretary, 


New Zealand House, Broad-street Buildings, 
13th May, 1842. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL—) 





OVERNESSES AN D TEACHERS. 
MONS. DE PORQUET respec wy informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that he is prepared to supp! y 
English and Foreign Governesses and Teachers, with excellent 
references, and duly qualified for every branch of education.— 
School Property transferred, 
Apply to Monsicur de Porquet, ll, Tavistock- otenet, Covent- 
garden, between Eleven and Four. 


ONCHOLOGY. — A very choice arrival of 
SHELLS from Madagascar has just been added to LOVELL 
REEVE'S extensive Cabinet, including, amongst others of equal 
rarity and beauty, specimens of that magnificent land shell, the 
new Cyclostoma Gustevionnm, figured in Reeve's ag onchologia 
Systematica,’ vol. 2, p. 98, pl. 134, f. 14, and pl, 185, f. 24. Now 
on sale the celebrated Voluta cymbiola of the Fankerville Cata- 
logue, the sinned Frog, Magilus antiquus of extraordinary size ane 
beauty, «&e, &e.—Collectors residing in the country ma 
cimens sent forselection to any amount.—LOVELL REEVE, 
aturalist,8, King William-street, S‘rand, London. 


LAUDET'S INSTANTANEOUS DAGUER- 
REOTYPE or PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, and 
Groups of Figures, with background, representing various well- 
ada ted sceneries, by his new patented improved process, are 
TAKEN DAILY, at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand, either in bust or full-length, single. or in groups 
of several figures. The instantaneousness of Mr. C laudet's pro- 
cess insures a perfect likeness, with a pleasing expression ; his 
backgrounds produce a picturesque effect, and bis mode ot 
durably fixing the image prevents its fading, changing colour, or 
being easily rubbed off. 
()FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields. me gers! and Cooeie are informed, that a PRO. 
SPECTUS, containin uch useful information as to securing 
BRITISH AND FORE GN PATENTS, and protection of De- 
signs and Patterns, may be had gratis) on application to Mr. 
Alexander Prince, No, 62. * Ulece n's Inn-fields, who will be 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 
course to pursue. 















































Sales by Auction. 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SVANISH BOOKS, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wa, A me by re 16th, and two 


HE FIRST PORTION. of the EXTENSIVE 
RETAIL Brae of the late 
A. TALBt WYS, of Ox ford ; 
7 isin the ' 4, etendard Works in the FRENCH, ITA. 
, and SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
5. Fleet-street, May 16, jy 1842. 
SOUTUGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, May 19, and following di ay, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, including Works in various 
yo of Literature, English and Foreign; together with a 
large qaentky of Parliamentary Reports, Journals of the House 
of f Lord ds, &c. &e, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


Preparing for Saie, 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 


MAN, removed from the Country ; comprising a choice Sele 

















tion of Books in eseaes § Biography. a, 3, Voyages, Travel: 
Antiguitis s, &e , all in fine condition 

* Valuations made of Law Libraries, Office co Furniture, &e. 

HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, Hor LES-STREET. 

—The whole amount vecsived for Subscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and loreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
gone through the Library, being an ample remuneration to the 
P roprietor. Countr: Libraries supplied with Duplic 

Tenms—The Year, 4l. 4s., 51. 5s., or 100. 10s, 

U Now ready, 
BULLS CLRCULAR for MAY, 

DESCRIBING ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIO 
Published for the use et SU BSCKIBERS to BUL ft! SL TRARY, 
19, HOLL, “i STREET. It is Tikew! se sent, Gratis and P’ ‘ost-free, 
to FAMILIES, RE ADING SOCIETIES, and BOOK CLUBS. 
who may also desire to know the advantage ous rere an 
Terms on which they can be regi uly ay, Ay ied with whatever 
NEW undSTANDARD WORKS, MA ES, and REVIE ays 
they may desire for perusal, which - sent in any quantit 
all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Apply to Mr. I Batt 
English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four ‘doorg 
from Cavendish-square. 

GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
CATALOGUE of B OOKS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN, priced extraordinarily low, caused by the 

resent depression in trade, and the selling by auction of the 
forge stocks of Messrs. Bohn, Talboys, and other very exte 


sive libraries, has induced G. Willis to issue Monthly © ‘atalogues 
of his extensive Collection of Books, at the smallest profit, thus 
affording to country gentlemen an opportunity of ot staining 
works in every variety of English and Foreign Literature, at 
the lowest possible price 2 
N.B. Every work is <a ranted perfect and in. good preserve 
WILLIS'S, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GAADEN 


tion, at G. 

N ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 
for MAY, contains 1509 Articles, embracing every de- 

partment of Litcrature, on 

sale. Also, 

The Annual Register of Politics and Literature, 
from its commenc ement in 1753, to 1835, with the Index volame, 
73 vols. 8vo. half-bound, calf neat, a good plain second-hand set, 
only 12/, 12s, —1835 

The Quarterly Review, from its qemenennement 
to the end of 1811, with all the Indexes complete, in €8 vols, 8vo. 
half-calf, neat, only 12/, 12 

Don Quixote de la Mancha, from the Spanish of 
Cervantes, b Jarvis, royal 8vo. beautifully printed, and uni- 
form with Murray’s Byron, elegantly bound in half-morocco, 

gilt edges, 16 fine plates, only 8s, Gd, 1842 

401, Oxford-street. 


gratis and postage free, as usual, 
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pric 
STAN DARD" T U NiNG ¥ ‘ORK. Each Fork 
after leaving the hands of the Manufacturer, is accurately 
adjusted b 
the use of Vocalists and F nny Students 
ginally prepared for the Classes formed on 
singing. as ada aed to Fogeh by under the Sanction of the 


Committee of Council of Educa John Hullah. 


Sold only by Onn W. PAIK ER (Publisher, by prea of 


WILHEM'S Method adapted to sagiics Use), West Strand, London. 

LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUIT TERMINABLE IN 1859. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWM ENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and AN Y SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 

office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Capital 500,000/, 
Trustees—W illiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, Esq. Martin Tuc 44 Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Secretary. 


(COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMIL Y aDow MENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, 2, Cheapsid e, London. 

Henry George Ward, Esq. Chairman. 

Ever: description of Assurance may be effected, Annuities 
granted, Endowments for children, Loans on personal or other 
securities, provided the borrower Assures his Life for at least 
double the amount advanced. 

plications for the remaining shares and agencies to be made 


at +4 Office, 112, Cheaps 
LAW RANCE, Resident Secretary. 

















ide. 
FREDC. 


= x 
“A CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIF “ 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 2 
Lombard-street. Directors. 
jeorge Henry Brown, Esq. Superintending Director. 
Thomas R. Davison, Esq. Edmund Robins, E 

Robert Embleton, Esq. William Henry La Serre, Esq. 

Arthur ponene Field, Esq. Goomwe Fa0q queray. Esq. 

John Milner, Esq. John Baker Wright, Esq. 

évery description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits.—Endowments for Children or Widows, and imme- 
diate or deferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable 
terms.—Loans may be obtained on personal or other security 
by semvenenis Assuring their lives with this Association.—kisks 
taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers by sea, 
either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

Application for appointments as Agents and Medical Referees 
in the country, and for the unappropriated Shares, to be ad- 
dressed to EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
This Institution i is empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 

4 Vict. cap. 1X., and is so ¢ onstituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and ac commodation th: un can be ob- 
tained in other Offices. The decided superiority © f its plan, and 
its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extracrdinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium, foran Assurance of 
1002. for Whole Term of Life. 
Annual Premium pays rble during 














Age.| Ist Five 2nd eave) 5° ‘ive ;lte »mainder 
years. yea years. li 

20 }£1 1 4 £1 5 vo 2° 10 i '€116 9 £2 38 

30 164 estes 274 217 6 

40 116 1; 2 hee 6/373 434 

50 216 7/| 3 3 ‘ &§ 5] 5 6 3 613 7 





PE’ PER MORRISO 





, Reside nt Director. 


A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


YORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, Incor- 
porated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.p. 1706. Serjeants’ Inn, 
peat-sivest, Lannon., Directors. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Devon! Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
Benjamin John ee, z,Usq.| Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
John Barker, Es | Jobe Hodgson, Esq. 
John Bostock, M. D. Mark BeauchampPeacock,Esq. 
W. Fuller Boteler, «sq. Q.C, John Round, ksq. M.P. 
Richard Holmes Coote, ksq. ‘Theophilus T comeaee. M. Dd. 
This Society is the oldest Institution in existence for granting 
Assurances on Lives. 
very person on whose life an assurance is effected for one 
or more Shares becomes a member of the Corporation, and 
entitled, immediately upon his admission, to unreserved parti- 
cipation in the protits, the whole of whic h are divided amu ng 
the representatives or nominees of the deceased members, with- 
out reference to the length of time during which the Policy may 
have been in force, 
No commission is allowed to agents; and the affairs of the 








Corporation are managed at the least possible expense ; the | 


profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 
Persons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 

travel to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe, without pay- 

ing any additional premium. T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


meee. red by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Peene omb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy. Chetre 

















William Banbury, Esq. John fiumphery, Esa Ald.M.P. 
Harry Barrett, Esq. | Rupert ingleby, Ese 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, 9 ‘Alderman 





‘Thomas ¢ amplin, Esq. lis Jeremiah Pile her. 

James Clift, Ese ewis Pocock, Es 

Consulting Zo a |. Hall, of King’ s College. 
Low rates of Premium, 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
60,0001. per annurn, yearly increasing, and ap accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

‘he Rates of P ae are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100 











Age. | For Five youn. ‘or seven some. ‘Term of Lite. 
5 £1 £1 £115 

H 13 2 119 0 
45 197 110 9 347 
50 11611 1W 0 319 3 
60 310 5 315 5 6 010 





In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Otlice will be fonnd toe particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

f EDW a BATES, Negiont Director. 
A Liberal C 





a scientific Erocess to 512 vibrations per second. For 
eperelly. but ori- 
ilhem’s Method of 








‘ 
COT TISH UNION NSUR ANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London 7. 449, West Strand. 
Instituted 1821, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE, —The Directors have been enabled, 
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REVIEWS 


Cabool ; being a Personal Narrative of a Jour- 
ney 10, and Residence in that City, in the 
Years 1836, 7 and 8. By the late Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Alexander Burnes, C.B. Murray. 

Tus volume is of a lighter and more superficial 
cast than the preceding works of Sir Alexander 
Burnes: Masson anticipated him in investigat- 
ing the antiquities of Afghanistan ; Lieut. Wood 
published the most striking facts connected with 
the voyage up the Indus; and the late Doctor 
Lord was originally chosen to be the historian of 
the mission to Cabul. It was only after the 
death of the last-named gentleman, that Sir 
Alexander Burnes determined on collecting and 
arranging his personal recollections of the pro- 
gress of the mission through a country to which 
recent events have given such deep and melan- 
choly interest. The embassy to Cabul was de- 
signed to accomplish commercial objects only ; 
to investigate the possibility of navigating the 
Indus, and, by means of that river and its tribu- 
taries, opening marts for British goods in Central 
Asia. Though political convulsions and military 
disasters have changed the nature of the interest 
attached to Sinde and Afghanistan, yet sufficient 
importance still attaches itself to the original 
objects of the mission, to claim the attention of 
the public. We may hope that Commerce will 
follow at no short distance in the train of war, 
healing its devastations, removing its animosities, 
and diffusing the blessings of civilization and 
peace. 

The greatest obstacles to the navigation of the 
Indus are found in its Delta; the mouths of 
the river are continually shifting, so that the 
branch by which Sir Alexander Burnes entered 
the Indus in 1831, was completely choked by 
mud, in 1836. <A striking consequence of the 
changes produced by the shiftings of the mud 
and silt was presented to the notice of the mis- 
sion after disembarking on the coast of Sinde : 

“ Here an opportunity was presented us of exam- 
ining a square-rigged vessel, which had heen em- 
bedded in the Delta of the Indus, and left, by the 
caprice of the river, on dry land, about twenty miles 
from the sea, near the fort of Vikkur, where it has 
lain since the time of the Caloras, the dynasty pre- 
ceding that which now reigns in Sinde. This vessel, 
called * Armat* by the Sindians, is about 70 feet long, 
ad 28 in breadth: she seems to have been a brig of 
war, pierced for 14 guns, and capable of carrying not 
more than 200 tons English; her greatest draft of 
water, marked on the stern-post, being only 9 feet, 
which is less than is drawn by some of the present 
country boats of 40 tons (160 candies). It is, how- 
ever, obvious that the Indus was at one time entered 
by vessels of a different description from those now 
in use, as this half-fossilized ship, if I can so call her, 
amply proves. ‘The word * Armat’ suggests the idea 
that the vessel was Portuguese, and that it is a cor- 
tuption of Armada. There was also a Roman Ca- 
tholie cross on the figure-head, and we know that the 
Portuguese burned Tatta in 1555, though this vessel, 
limagine, belongs to a much later period of the his- 
tory of that nation. Wedug up from her hold six small 
brass guns, about twenty gun-barrels, and four hun- 
dred balls and shells, the latter filled with powder. 
These implements of war were found near the stern 
in the armoury, so that it is probable the vessel 
foundered: her position is now erect; and a large 
tunarisk tree grows out of her deck. The sailors call 
her * Nou Khurced,’ or the new purchase, and state 
her to have been left last century in her present site, 
where she remains a singular object.” 

Sinde, under the government of the Ameers, 
was one of the most miserable and unhappy 
countries in the East ; we may, however, expect 
that it will soon improve, now that it has been 
added to the number of states dependent on 
Great Britain, especially as the change was 


eagerly desired by the natives themselves. In 
the once flourishing, but now ruined emporium, 
Tatta, the embassy, found the inhabitants eager 
to obtain the blessings of British protection— 
“ Blessings,” says Jacquemont, “ which cannot 
be appreciated, save by those who have witness- 
ed the misery of the Hindoos under Mohamme- 
dan despots :— 

“ We entered without pomp or suite; the inhabi- 
tants shouted out welcomes to us, and besought us to 
* Come and people this desert ;? one man said * What 
is there to look at in this wilderness ? come, and it 
will flourish under the English.’ Others said, but 
more softly, that the rulers were blind ; and a per- 
fumer called out to us to purchase his rose-water, as 
there were no buyers left. They facetiously tell you 
that from Curadchee to Hydrabad, by land or by sea, 
there is nothing left to the poor man, and but half to 
the rich.” 

Shikarpoor was but little known when it was 
visited by the mission, and it engaged the atten- 
tion due to a place which extends its commercial 
| relations over Asia, from the frontiers of China, 
| to those of Turkey :— 

“ Shikarpoor is a town of the first importance to 
| the trade of the Indus. This does not result from any 
| superiority in its home manufactures, but from its ex- 
| tensive money transactions, which establish a com- 
mercial connexion between it and many remote 
marts. It stands near the northern frontier of the 
Sinde territories, twenty-eight miles directly west of 
the Indus, and about the same distance from the fort 
of Bukkur. Towards the north the Sinde boundary 
extends to Rozan, on the road to Candahar and Ke- 
lat, by the well-known pass of Bolan: so that the 
merchants always speak of Shikarpoor and Dera 
Ghazee Khan, a town higher up, as the * Gates of 
Khorasan ;’ by which name they here distinguish the 
kingdom of Cabool. In every direction commercial 
roads conduct the trade to Shikarpoor ; but the com- 
munication is entirely carried on by land, although 
all the merchants of the town, great and small, agree 
in the opinion that their profits would be greatly in- 
creased, and their interests promoted, were a commu- 
nication by water established.’ 

Some difficulties arose early, from the incapa- 
city of the orientals to comprehend the nature of 
a commercial mission :— 

“ One day, as we were proceeding rapidly through 
the water, we were followed by a man, and the ex- 
treme anxiety which he evinced induced me to stop 
the boat and listen to him. His request was that, 
as we had now become masters of the country, we 
should restore to him certain lands which had been 
wrested from his family in the time of Nadir Shah, 
and of which he still possessed the title-deeds; and, 
as statutes of limitation are unknown here, he assured 
us,again and again, that we had the power to do this 
if we had but the will. We found it impossible to 
persuade this man, or many others at different times, 
that we had no intention to interfere in domestic 
arrangements in this country, more than in any of the 
others with which we had treaties. It was in vain 
that I frequently explained the objects of my mission: 
some loudly expressed their astonishment ; others, 
particularly the chiefs, listened to my déclarations in 
silence, but almost all evidently disbelieved it.” 

During the voyage, Dr. Lord made several 
experiments to ascertain the quantity of silt held 
in solution by the waters of the Indus, and of 
the five rivers of the Punj-4b; the result will 
surprise many of our geological readers :— 

“To make the quantity of water discharged 
round numbers, let us assume 300,000 cubic feet 
as the mean discharge per second. Let us take 
sijth, which is less than the experiments warrant, 
as the proportion of silt. This being a proportion by 
weight, let us take the specific gravity of silt at 2; 
which, being that of silica, is probably not far from 
thetruth. The proportion by measure then will be q7h5, 
and from these premises it will follow that, for the 
seven months specified, the river discharges 300 cubic 
feet of mud in every second of time; or a quantity 
which, in that time, would suffice to form an island 
forty-two miles long, twenty-seven miles broad, and 
forty feet deep; which (the mean depth of the sea 
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on the coast being five fathoms) would consequently 
be elevated ten feet above the surface of the water. 
Any person who chooses to run out this calculation 
to hundreds and thousands of years will be able to 
satisfy himself that much may be done by causes at 
present in action towards manufacturing deltas.” 
The discovery of coal-measures on the Indus 
has already led to the extension of steam-naviga- 
tion to that important river. This may, in its 
results, revolutionize the whole of Central Asia, 
and it certainly will remove some of the greatest 
impediments to trade, which arose from the 
tedious navigation in the ascent of the stream :— 
“The mineral riches of Kala Bagh—its rock-salt, 
alum, and sulphur—require 9 further mention from 
me; but it is important that 1 should state that we 
here commenced a series of inquiries for coal, and 
that our search was crowned with complete success. 
It was found close to the town at Shukurdura and 
Muckud, and, ultimately, in no less than twelve 
localities, stretching in the difection of Cohat towards 
Ghuzni, along the salt-range after it has crossed the 
Indus, and lower down at Kaneegoorum. Lieutenant 
Wood was also fortunate enough to discover it at 
three places on the eastern bank ; Joa, Meealee, and 
Nummul, between Pind Dadun Khan and Kala 
Bagh, and at distances from twenty-five to fifty miles 
of the river. On both banks the localities in which 
the coal is found were similar, viz. in deep, dry water- 
courses, and the channels of winter torrents. Anthra- 
cite was also brought by my messengers from Jum- 
moo, high up the Chenab; and Dr. Lord procured 
coal at Kobal, on the north bank of the Oxus, I 
have not by me the analysis of the coal discovered 
by Lieutenant Wood; but Mr. James Prinsep, in 
reporting to Government on that found on the wes- 
tern bank, stated that ‘four of the specimens were, 
in fact, of the very finest form of mineral coal, that 
in which all vegetable appearance is lost :* of one of 
the specimens, a kind of jet, he remarked, ‘ that if 
found in sufficient quantities, it would not only 
answer well as a fuel, but be superior to all other 
coals for the particular object in getting up steam 
from the large proportion of inflammable gas it dis-, 
engaged under combustion.’ It is to be hoped that 


| the time is not distant when these discoveries will be 
| turned to good account by the British Government ; 


and it is satisfactory to find, even at the present 
time, the enterprising Parsee merchants of Bombay 
navigating the Indus by steam as high as Kala Bagh, 
from which point, by means of land conveyance, 
they are enabled to supply the wants of Cabool,.” 

On reaching Cabul, the mission found Dost 
Mohammed Khan perplexed with fears of inva- 
sion from the Persians, on one side, and the 
Sikhs on the other. We extract a brief account 
of the state of parties in Cabul, which will help 
to elucidate much of the course of subsequent 
events :— 

“ After the action at Jumrood with the Sikhs, both 
parties withdrew from the contest, and the presence 
of the British had therefore the good effect of putting 
an end to the horrors of war. Scarcely, however, had 
tranquillity dawned on the east, when the Persians 
invaded Afghanistan on the west, and besieged Herat, 
from which, as is well known, they only withdrew 
under an actual demonstration of our force in the 
Gulf of Persia ; and in consequence of the threatening 
admonitions of the British Government. ‘These cir- 
cumstances had a prejudicial effect at Cabool, which 
was further heightened by the presence of an agent 
from Russia, who reached the place some time after 
my arrival. ‘T'o the east the fears of Dost Mahommed 
Khan were allayed—to the west they were increased ; 
and in this state of things his hopes were so worked 
upon, that the ultimate result was his estrangement 
from the British Government.” 

Cabul is now not less celebrated for its sword- 
blades, than Damascus was in the Middle Ages; 
but Sir Alexander Burnes describes some Persian 
blades which were superior to any produced by 
the Afghans. He adduces them as a proof of 
the great expense in which the chiefs of these 
wild tribes indulge to procure the best military 
equipment :—- 

“Some very fine blades were sent to us for our 
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inspection by a decayed widow lady, whose husband 
had been one of the former Dooranee lords. One of 
these scimitars was valued at 5,000 rupees, and the 
other two at 1,500 each, The first of these was an 
Ispahan sword, made by one Zaman, the pupil of 
Asad, and a slave of Abbas the Great. It was formed 
of what is called ‘ Akbarce steel,’ and had belonged 
to Ghoolam Shah Calora, of Sinde, whose name was 
upon it, and was brought from that country during 
the wars of Mudad Khan, The especial cause of 
its great value was that the waver could be traced 
upon it, like a skein of silk, down the entire length 
of the blade. Had this watering been interrupted by 
a curve or cross, the sword would have been compar- 
atively valueless. The second was also a Persian 
sword of the water called * Begumee.’ The lines did 
not run down straight, but waved like a watered silk 
fabric. It had the name of Nadir Shah on it. The 
third was what is termed a * Kara’ (black) Khorasan 
blade, of the water named * Bidr,’ and came from 
Casveen. There were neither straight nor waving 
lines in it, but it was mottled with dark spots. All 


three tingled like a bell, and is said to improve by 
age. One test of the genuineness of a sword is, that 
it can be written upon with gold ; others, more cer- 
tain, are its cutting through a large bone, and severing 
a silk handkerchief when thrown into the air.” 

After a short residence in Cabul, Sir Alexander 
Burnes made an excursion into Kohistan, where 
he was hospitably entertained by the Tajiks. 
The share which these fierce mountaineers took 
in the recent atrocities, gives additional interest 
to the description of their peculiar habits and 
characteristics. 

“Tt is a source of deep regret that this beautiful 
country should be inhabited by a race of men so tur- 
bulent and vindictive as the Tajiks have here proved 
themselves to be ; and yet, throughout Afghanistan 
generally, these same Tajiks form the most peaceable 
classes of the population. Here, however, their blood- 
feuds are endless ; a week never passes without strife 
or assassination, and I have been assured, on the best 
authority, that a man frequently remains immured in 
his own tower for two and three years from a fear of 
his enemies, leaving his wife to take care of his pro- 
perty, and discharge his duties ; nay, that in some 
instances this durance has lasted for eight and ten 
years. It is rare to see a man go to bathe, hunt, or 
even ride out without a part of his clan attending him 
asa guard. Lately a strong government has in some 
respects softened down these asperities ; but the retri- 
bution of blood, which the Mahommedan law allows, 
fatally perpetuates these sanguinary habits. ‘ Blood 
for blood’ is their motto and their rule; and as they 
still rigidly follow it up, every fresh act of violence 
increases the number of feuds, and extends the misery 
resulting from them still more widely. Children 
born of different mothers and the same father are 
seldom cordial friends; and singular enough, the word 
* turboor’ among them has the double signification of 
cousin and rival. When any rebellion is excited, it 
is customary for the government to expel the traitor, 
and raise up his £ turboor’ or cousin to govern in his 
stead. If you ask the natives of Kohistan why such 
desperate habits have become familiar to them, they 
will gravely tell you that they resuit from their heat- 
ing diet of mulberries; that fruit, dried and pounded 
into flour, being the general food of the population. 
These people have the reputation of being the best 
foot-soldiers in Afghanistan, and from all I could 
learn they merit the distinction. They are a healthy 
and handsome race, and are alike fond of sport and 
of war. In time of need as many as twenty thousand 
of them have taken the field, well armed with flint- 
lock muskets. Dost Mohammed rules them with a 
rod of iron, and has executed many of the principal 
men. Many others, to whom independence and 
lawless liberty were dearer than their possessions, 
have fled the country, and now cultivate ficlds among 
the fens of Kundooz and Balkh, voluntarily exposing 
themselves to poverty and hardship, rather than 
submit to any regularity of government in their native 
glens. In bygone times Nadir Shah himself is said 
to have been satisfied with a tribute of three hundred 
tent pins from Doornanu, one of their districts ; and 
the kings of Cabool apportioned this country under 
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an easy tenure to their nobles, contenting themselves 
with the military services of the people. The present 
chief of Cabool has, on the contrary, been constrained, 
in order to maintain his power, to destroy many of 
their forts, which were scattered in clusters all over 
the valley, and is anxious to reduce the inhabitants 
to the state of citizens.” 

On his return to Cabul, Sir A. Burnes was 
agreeably surprised by the arrival of a messenger 
from Morad Beg, the clever but suspicious chief 
of Kunduz, whose asperity towards Europeans 
had been severely felt by Burnes himself in his 
former journey, and afterwards by Dr. Gerard 
and Mr. Vigne. Morad’s brother was attacked 
by a disease which threatened total blindness, 
and he was anxious to obtain better advice than 
that of the native physicians. Dr. Lord and 
Lieut. Wood were sent to take advantage of the 
opening thus opportunely afforded; and it was 
on this occasion that Dr. Lord displayed the 


| diplomatic talents which led to his rapid pro- 
these swords were light and well-balanced ; the most | 
valuable one was the most curved : the steel in all the | 


motion and early death. The following extract 
from Dr. Lord’s letter to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
gives an interesting account of his first interview 
with the formidable Morad Beg :— 

* Tle appeared to us quite a plain, good old man; 
came outside his door and down his steps to receive 
us; gave us his hand, invited us in, and placed us at 
the top of the hall, while he himself sat down at one 
side, and those few courtiers who were allowed to sit 
occupied the other: the greater number stood below 
a couple of pillars which divided the upper from the 
lower end of the hall. The Mir then inquired after 
your health, and said it was an honour that Firingees 
had come to visit him. After a little conversation I 
produced your letter, which was read, and which he 
pronounced at its termination to be full of kindness, 
I then said you had sent some presents, of which, 
though not worthy of him, you begged his acceptance, 
This, he said, was quite unexpected—our coming he 
looked on as a great thing, and never looked for any- 
think more: on the presents being produced he 
examined each of them with much attention, ap- 
peared pleased, and, I heard afterwards from the 
Mirza, was highly satisfied. He then resumed the 
conversation, inquired about the relative size of 
Firingistan (Europe) and Hindostan, the nature of 
our power in the latter, and whether it had any other 
king than ours: this enabled me to mention the 
kings whom we had pensioned, with which he seemed 
much struck ; and one of his Mirzas explained to 
him that it was the policy of the English, when they 
conquered a country, to keep in place those whom 
they found init, by which means they avoided driving 
people to despair, and more easily attached them to 
their government. Ile then inquired whether the 
Russians or English were the cleverest: to which the 
same Mirza, a Peshawuree as I have since learned, at 
once replicd that the English were far the cleverest 
people in all Firingistan ; an assertion which I did 
not feel myself called on to contradict. After a little 
further conversation we took our leave, and I next 
went to visit my patient, and regret to say his case is 
almost hopeless, being amaurosis (gutta serena) com- 
plete and of eight years’ standing in one eye, incom- 
plete and of eighteen months’ duration in the other. 
I have fairly informed him that I consider the 
former quite gone, and that I have but slender hopes 
of benefiting the latter; but that as his general health, 
and particularly his digestive powers, seem much 
impaired, I shall require some time to improve these 
before I give him a definite answer regarding the 
chances of recovering his eyesight. On this under- 
standing I have commenced his treatment.” 

Though Dr. Lord was unable to effect a cure, 
both his patient and Morad Beg exhibited a 
lively gratitude for the attention he paid to the 
case, and acreditable resignation to unavoidable 
misfortune. In another letter the Doctor writes: 

* You will be prepared to hear that I have given 
up my patient’s case as hopeless ; but the resignation 
with which this destruction of all his hopes of regain- 
ing his sight has been borne, both by himself and Mir 
Moorad Beg, is fur greater than either you or I could 
have anticipated, and in fact is such as to do high 
honour to the Uzbek character. I had from the first 
declared the case to be one of extreme difficulty ; and, 





latterly, told him that one after another of my reme. 
dies had proved ineffectual, and that the slight hope 
I originally might have had was daily becoming leg, 
My final announcement he anticipated by sendj 
me a message on the evening of the 17th to this 
effect :— He felt it was written in his destiny that 
he was not to recover his sight ; he was satisfied I had 
done everything possible, but that he was now rr. 
signed to the will of God, and content to go back to 
his own house convinced that a cure was not to be 
expected.’ These were so nearly my own senti- 
ments on the matter, that I did not offer much oppo 
sition. * * About 8 p.m., having heard that the Mir 
had finally determined no longer to struggle against 
his fate, I went over to take leave of him and offer 
such consolations as might occur to me. He ex. 
pressed himself in every way satisfied with the exer. 
tions I had made, said he was under obligations which 
he never should forget, and begged I would continue 
his guest as long as it suited me to remain in the 
country, every part of which I was at liberty to visit, 
He added numerous other expressions of kindly 
feeling, and explained that he had given orders to 
Mousa Yessawul that all my wishes were to be 
attended to. He then reverted to his own melan- 
choly condition, and losing all composure, burst into 
tears, accusing himself loudly of the many crimes he 
had committed, and acknowledging the hand of God 
in the judgment which had now overtaken him, The 
scene was a strange mixture of the pathetic and the 
ludicrous, I could not help sympathising sincerely 
with the r old man and his son, a fine lad of 
fifteen, who shared deeply in_his father’s grief; but 
then every broad-faced Uzbek about the room, seeing 
his chief in tears, thought it incumbent on him to 
blubber a little also, and the wry faces some of them 
made in attempting to look melancholy was perfectly 
irresistible.” 


During his residence in Kunduz, Dr. Lord 
exerted himself to procure authentic information 
respecting the fate of the enterprising travellers, 
Moorcroft and Trebeck, and to recover their 
papers and memoranda. The following extract 
from his letter to Sir A. Burnes gives some new 
particulars respecting the fate of these gentle- 
men; and the concluding paragraph is unfortu- 
nately applicable both to the amiable writer of the 
letter, and the person to whom it was addressed: 


*T beg to subjoin a slip of paper which I found 
amongst a pile of loose accounts, and which bears, 
in Mr. Trebeck’s writing, the following entry, date 
September 6th, 1825:—*‘ Arrived at Balkh, August 
25th. Mr. M. died August 27th.’ This places the 
date of Mr. Moorcroft’s death beyond a doubt ; and 
also, I think, affords negative evidence against the 
supposition of its having been caused by any unfair 
means. But the same paper is further interesting 
from an accidental coincidence. The Mirza, I have 
before mentioned, accompanied me from Tash Koor- 
ghan to Muzar, and in the course of conversation, 
which naturally turned in a great measure on the 
melancholy fate of Moorcroft’s party, he said that, 
about a month before the death of 'I'rebeck, he had 
one day gone to him, by desire of the Khan, to pur- 
chase some pearls which he heard he had. Trebeck 
produced the pearls; but, when questioned about the 
price, said, in a desponding tone, ‘ Take them for 
what you please,—my heart is broken: what care I 
for price now!’ The entry is this: — 

Total on the strings -- 280 grs. 

Oct. 15th. Taken by Mirza........ 131 grs. or 4 miskals. 

» 16th. Taken by Dewan Beghee 33 grs. or 1 miskal. 

* Tt will be observed no price is affixed: probably 
none was received, A stranger in a foreign land, far 
from the soothing voice of his countrymen or kins 
folk, surrounded by rude hordes, who looked on him 
as the only obstacle to possessing themselves of the 
countless treasures which they believed to be in his 
charge, his youthful spirit pined and sunk. The 
bright visions with which he had commenced his 
career had long since vanished ; where he had looked 
for pleasures he had found toils ; where for rest he 
had to guard against dangers; sickness had carried 
off many of the companions with whom he had set 
out; and when at last it struck his guide, his own 
familiar friend, to whom he looked for support under 
every adversity, and for rescue from every difficulty, 
—and when in addition he found that all hopes of 
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return to his native land seemed, if not cut off, at 
least indefinitely deferred,—his heart, as he too truly 
says, Was broken, and in a few short weeks he sunk 
into an untimely grave. I should apologise for a 
digression unsuited, I confess, to the character of an 
oficial paper, but it is impossible to hear the warm 
terms in which poor Trebeck is still mentioned by the 
rude natives among whom he died, without feeling 
the deepest sympathy in the fate of one who fell 
*So young, and yet so full of promise.’” 

So little is known of the Uzbegs, that we shall 
make some extracts from Dr. Lord's brief me- 
moir on their manners and customs. Their laws 
relating to marriage are sufficiently curious :— 

“Men here sell their wives if they get tired of 

them. This is by no means uncommon; but the 
man is obliged to make the first offer of her to her 
family, naming the price, which if they do not give, 
he is-at liberty to sell her to any one else. On the 
death of a man his wives all become the property of 
his next brother ; who may marry them or sell them, 
giving the pre-option, as before, to their own fami- 
lies. Jandad, a Kaboolee Attari, to whom I spoke 
of the custom of seiling wives, which I did not en- 
tirely credit, said, ‘Ill tell you what happened to 
myself. I was one day returning from Khanuabad ; 
and, being overtaken by darkness, halted for the 
night at Turnab, three kos short of this. After feed- 
ing my horse and going to the house for shelter, I 
found three men busily engaged ; and, inquiring the 
subject of their conversation, was told that one of 
them was selling his wife to the other, but that they 
had not agreed about terms, Meantime, Khida 
Bérdi Ming, Bashi and chief of the village, came in, 
and whispered to me that, if I could go halves with 
him,he would purchase the woman, as he had seen her 
and found her very beautiful. I agreed, upon which 
we purchased her for seventy rupees, thirty-five each, 
and she went home with me for that night. Next 
morning Khada Bérdi came, and said that partner- 
ship in a woman was a bad thing, and asked me how 
I intended to manage. I said she should stay 
with me one month, and then go to him next. To 
that he would by no means agree ; because, if sons 
or daughters were born, there would be disputes to 
know to whom they belonged. *“ In short,” said he, 
“either do you give me five rupees profit on my 
share, and take her altogether, or I will give you the 
same profit on your share, and she shall be altogether 
mine.” ‘To this latter alternative I consented ; and 
she is now living with him, as every one well knows.’ 
A man who has a daughter marriageable must give 
intimation of it to the Mir, who sends his chief eu- 
nuch to inspect her: if handsome, he takes her; if 
not, he gives permission that she should marry 
another.” 


- Their horse-races would perplex the jockeys 
of Epsom and Newmarket :— 
“ Horse-racing is a favourite amusement, and the 





horses for the purpose are generally trained for a 
fortnight or three weeks preceding; and they require 
this, for a race here is not a matter of one or two | 
mile heats, but a regular continued run for twenty | 
or twenty-five kos (forty or fifty miles) across the 
country, sometimes wading through morasses and 
swimming rivers, but more frequently crossing their 
magnificent extended plains; one of which, as level | 
as our best race-courses and with a beautiful green 
turf covering, not unfrequently extends the entire 
distance to he run, The scene on these occasions is 
highly animated, as not only the racers, generally 
about twenty in number, set off, but the whole of the 
sporting assembly, perhaps 100, or even 500 in 
number, accompany them, at least for the first three 
or four miles. A judge has been sent on in advance; 
and the competitors seldom return till the next day. 
The prizes are certainly worthy some exertion ; and 
im one case, when the donor was a man of good sub- 
stance, they were as follows ; the first, and most clas- 
sical, was a young maiden, generally a Huzarah or 
Chitrali, both prized for their personal attractions ; 
the second, fifty sheep ; the third, a boy; the fourth, 
ahorse ; the fifth, a camel; the sixth, a cow ; and 
the seventh, a water-melon, the winner of which be- 
comes an object of ridicule and banter for the rest of 
the meeting. Another and more amusing kind of 
Tace is the following:—One man places a goat on 





the horse before him, and sets off at full gallop ; 


fifteen or twenty others immediately start off after 


him, and whichever of these can seize the goat, and 
get safe off with it beyond the reach of the rest, re- 
tains it for his prize. The rapidity with which the 
goat sometimes changes masters is very laughable ; 
but the poor animal is occasionally torn to pieces in 
the scuffle.” 

Doctor Lord had the good fortune to procure 
several valuable Bactrian antiquities, and, among 
others, a coin, which as yet is unique. With the 
lively paragraph announcing his discovery, we 
shall conclude our extracts from these interesting 
records of a country which, previous to the 
lamented describer'’s visit, was cautiously guard- 
ed from research and investigation :— 

“Pends-toi, brave Crillon; nous avons combattu, 
et tu n’étais pas. I have got such an Eucratides! 
The great king, Eucratides, with a helmeted head on 
the obverse (God knows, it may be reverse for all I 
know), and on the other side the same king with a 
more melancholy expression of countenance,—no 
doubt of the cause, for this time he is accompanied 
by his wife,—two busts on one side, inscription of 
Eucratides, the son of Heliocles and Laodice. 
There’s something for an article in Prinsep for you.” 

Whilst Dr. Lord was in Kunduz, Sir A. 
Burnes engaged in very extensive inquiries re- 
specting the various nations which are neigh- 
bours to the Afghans; and he gleaned some 
valuable information respecting these remote 
tribes ; but we are more interested in his account 
of life in Cabul, and we therefore turn to his de- 
scription of the ladies of that city :— 

© Talking one day with Jubar Khan, the name of 
Hufa Begum, the celebrated Queen of Shah Shoo- 
jah, who had just died, was mentioned, and a remark 
was made that she was a very clever woman, and had 
left agood deal of money behind her. ‘ That,’ said the 
Nuwab with great emphasis, ‘is the clearest possible 
proof of her ability.” I fear this isa standard by 
which the ladies of the Western world have no wish 
to be tried. Both the Nuwab and his brother the 
ruler have, however, credit fur managing their ladies 
economically. The Nuwah, generous to a fault to 
Christian, Jew, or Mahomedan, is blamed for deny- 
ing to his wives liberal pin-money, or, as it is amus- 
ingly called in this country, ‘Soorkhee-sufeedec,’ 
rouge and white paint allowance, with both which 
cosmetics the ladies here adorn themselves. But I 
must not thus lightly pass over so important a part 
of the population of Cabool as the ladies. Their 
ghost-like figures when they walk abroad make one 
melancholy ; but if all be true of them that is re- 
ported, they make ample amends when within-doors 
for all such sombre exhibitions in public. There, 
during the long winters, they gather round the 
*Sundlee,’ a kind of low square table, covered with 
cloth, and heated from below by charcoal, and tell 
stories and make merry. They have a saying that 
the indoor joys of Cabool in winter make every one 
regardless of the enemy without. Among the Afghans, 
women exercise considerable influence at least: Dost 
Mahomed Khan, at a time when he was very anxious 
as to the conduct of his brothers at Candahar, ad- 
dressed a letter to his sister, who was there also, and 
urged her to keep them in the proper course ; thus 
proving that even in important matters of state their 
judgment and discretion are resorted to.” 

Sir Alexander Burnes gives but a very brief 
account of the circumstances which led to the 
return of the mission; but he seems to hint, that 
he did not quite approve of the course of policy 
pursued towards Dost Mohammed Khan :— 

“The ruler of Cabool, Dost Mahomed Khan, par- 
took at this time of the impatience common to his 
nation; and, some may perhaps say, not without 
sufficient cause. Herat was closely besieged by 
Persia. Should it fall, the danger to Candahar and 
Cabool was apparent: should it be successful, and 
repulse Persia, that danger still existed to Cabool. 
The British Government, confident in the success of 
its measures in Persia, placed no value on an 
Afghan alliance. Fear, therefore, overtook Dost 
Mahomed, and it was seconded by appeals to his in- 
terest; and thus two of the most powerful motives 


which influence the human mind inclined the chief | 


to look for support to the west instead of the cast. 





Having clearly ascertained that such were his views, 
there was no room for doubt as to the line of conduct 
which it was expedient for me to adopt ; and I accord- 
ingly intimated to him my intention of returning to 
India, He expressed great regret at my decision ; and 
when, on the 26th of April, I finally quitted Cabool, he 
was profuse in his professions of personal friendship 
and regard.” 

The mission returned down the Cabool river, 
where the gentlemen had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the manner in which gold is obtained 
from the auriferous sands :— 

“ On the banks of the river the villagers were wash- 
ing the sands forgold in the usual manner, the opera- 
tion being carried on in wooden trays. I heard from 
them that in the Oxus and its tributaries it is usual 
to spread out and fix bushy sheep-skins in the bed of 
the river; and the water, as it passes over them, 
leaves the pure particles of gold, free from extraneous 
substances ; the skins are then dried in the sun, and 
the precious metal collected from them.” 

Several valuable memoirs, including an ela- 
borate Report, by Lieut. Wood, on the Navi- 
gation of the Indus, are subjoined to the narra- 
tive; but, under present circumstances, the 
greater interest will attach to the notes on Cabul. 
It seems probable, from Sir A. Burnes’s account, 
that the Uzbegs will not join the Afghans in re- 
sisting the British :— 

* To the north of Cabool the mountainous regions 
of Hindoo Koosh make it difficult for the chief to 
extend his power, or for others to invade him. The 
ruler of Koondooz, Meer Moorad Beg, has no feeling 
of cordiality towards Dost Mahomed Khan. This 
arises from fear of his power; for, if unemployed 
elsewhere, the chief of Cabool could no doubt make 
a successful inroad upon him, Moordéd Beg excels 
more in a foray than in war. He might make a 
*chuppao’ on Bameean, but the retaliation would be 
ruinous to himself. The independent Uzbek states, 
west of Koondooz and Balkh, such as Siripool, Shib- 
berghan, and Maimuna, keep up little or no under 
standing or union with one another, and would falla 
prey to the first power that attacked them. Bokharé, 
to the north, is protected by its remote situation in 
the desert, and the character for commerce and re- 
ligion which it possesses. The ruler of it lately sent 
an envoy to Cabool to congratulate the chief on the 
successful issue of his wars with the Sikhs. The Meer 
of Koondooz divined, and probably not erroneously, 
evils to himself from a league that places him be- 
tween two powers, either of which separately might 
crush him, but whose ability to do so is undoubted 
when bound together by friendly ties. Moorad Beg 
therefore resented the formation of this alliance, first 
by threatening to seize the envoy, and next by shut- 
ting up the road of the caravan; but his suspicions 
have been removed, or at least lulled for a time, and 
an exchange of presents and friendly expressions has 
passed between the chiefs of Cabool and Koondooz.” 

The character of Dost Mohammed is shrewdly 
drawn, and it is scarcely possible to read the 
account of it without some regret for the policy 
which led tothe deposing of such a man, and the 
elevation of an imbecile debauchee like Shah 
Soojah. 

“Dost Mahomed’s comprehension is quick ; his 
knowledge of character very great; and he cannot 
be long deceived. He listens to every individual who 
complains, and with a forbearance and temper which 
are more highly praised than his equity and justice. 
In matters of a trifling nature he still follows the law 
(Shura); but in greater things his necessities have 
tarnished his decisions, although, as these affect only 
the wealthier and least numerous portion of his sub- 
jects, his doing so has not occasioned general dissatis- 
faction. Nothing marks the man’s superiority more 
than the ability with which he manages all around 
him, as he does, with powers and resources so crippled. 
His patience and delays bespeak ambition; and as a 
rash act might be fatal to him, his caution is ex- 
treme, and his suspicion so easily excited as to 
amount almost to infirmity, although self-reflection 
brings back with it his self-confidence. A peace with 
his eastern neighbours would certainly render the 
power of the Ameer durable, and enable him to reduce 
his army and expenses; but as his fame has out- 
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stripped his power, he may rather covet the dominions 
of those western neighbours than their friendship. If 
he were less exacting, and such as he was before he 
came in contact with the Sikhs, he might consolidate 
his power. Whether his religious wars and govern- 
ment have resulted from a strong spirit of orthodoxy 
or from ambition is a question yet to be solved.” 
Dost Mohammed’s commercial regulations, 


though rather onerous, pressed less heavily on | 


merchants than those of the neighbouring rulers: 
“When state expediency renders it necessary to 


demand a greater amount of duties than usage has | 
At this | 


authorized, commerce must receive a check. 
time the transit duty of this country still continues 
to increase ; and it must have become greater even 
than it is, had it not been for the burthens which 
press upon it. Some grievances, however, have been 
got rid of by the custom-house being no longer form- 
ed and managed directly wider the chief. Cabool 
can no longer boast of taking only one in forty, like 
Bokhara; but as compared with Persia, Herat, 
Candahar, and the Punjaub, Cabool is yet spoken of 
in terms of approbation by the trading community. 
A Jew from Bhawulpoor, whose authority ought to 
be good, declared to me ‘that the treatment of mer- 
chants in Cabool was as under the kings of Israel ; 
that the Afghans were tree from prejudices, behaved 
well, did not overtax them, and that the duties which 
the Ameer had lately demanded were such as any 


ruler who was under difficulties was justified in | 
It strikes an European with surprise | 


demanding.’ 
that any merchants should frequent marts where the 
duties are so liable to be changed; but there are 
certain broad lines which the ruler must never over- 
step, or the channel of commerce by his country 
would be deserted. This has not been lost sight of; 
and the custom-house duties of Cabool now yield two 
lacs and twenty-two thousand rupees per annum, 
while it was formerly but eighty-two thousand, nor 
ean more than fifteen or twenty thousand of these 
receipts be attributed to increased duties. 
present time the profit on English goods brought 
from India to Cabool is rated at fifty per cent., and 
if they are pushed on to Bokhiird, they give a cent. 
per cent. return. ‘The shawls of Cashmere, which 
are sent to Persia and Turkey, pass through Cabool 
and Bokhaia to Meshid, the merchants preferring 
this circuitous road to the exactions which they are 
sure to experience in Candahar and Herat.” ~ 

We shall not indulge in any of the specula- 
tions which these ‘ Notes on Cabul,’ written 
before the commencement of the Afghan war, 
are calculated to suggest. Ere long, the public 
must be in possession of authentic materials to 
form a correct judgment of the line of policy 
adopted by the government of British India, and 
it would be obviously unfair to praise or censure 
until more perfect evidence is before us. Still 
we must say, that the present work, and more 
especially its Appendix, is calculated to raise 
some uneasy doubts respecting both the prudence 
and the justice of the determination taken to 
restore Shah Soojah. Hédc fonte derivata clades : 
the experience of Europe, as well as of Asia, 
has long ago demonstrated, that the very worst 
revolution which can befal any country is the 
restoration of an exiled dynasty; more espe- 
cially when it is effected by means of foreign 
intervention. 





The War in Syria. By Commodore Sir C. Na- 
pier. 2 vols. Parker. 
Tuese volumes are personal or political from 
beginning to end—it is scarcely possible to touch 
them without risk of embroilment. From the 
first page to the last the Commodore has some- 
thing or somebody to find fault with—the Ad- 
miral is wrong, the Ambassador wrong, and not 
only wrong in their general policy, but in every 
specific act and action. Fortunately, Sir Charles 
has large and liberal notions of the duties of 
subordinates—“ it is necessary,” he says, “ and 
quite justifiable for an ofticer to take responsi- 
bility in unforeseen cases, running, of course, 
the risk of answering for consequences ;” and as 





At the | 


the Admiral was uninformed, and the Ambassa- 
dor uninformed, these “ unforeseen cases’ were 
of constant recurrence, and to this licence, or 
liberty, the English people are indebted for the 
triumphs of Sidon and Boharsof, and for the 
Convention which settled the Eastern question. 


All this may be true, but we would rather have | 


heard it from others. It is due, however, to Sir 
Charles to acknowledge that he does make out a 
strong case in his own favour, and the result is, 
a conviction on the mind of the reader, that a 
straightforward policy, eitherin fighting or nego- 
ciating, would have brought the dispute to a 
close without difliculty, or without those delays, 
which threatened at one time to embroil all Eu- 
rope. So far, however, as the reading public are 
concerned, the work is of little interest; the 
writer is so wholly engrossed with his subject, that 
there are not half a dozen occasions on which he 
is tempted to pause, either by men, manners, 


himself a moment’s breathing time. Mount 
Lebanon may be considered as the only excep- 
tion—and even there the Commodore overtops 
the mountain itself :— 

“Tt was rather a new occurrence for a British 
Commodore to be on the top of Mount Lebanon 
commanding a Turkish army, and preparing to fight 
a battle that would decide the fate of Syria 5 but the 

very novelty was exciting to a degree. 1 was in my 
| glory ; standing on an eminence, surrounded by the 
general officers and my own statf, I fancied myself a 
great * Commander.” 

Afterwards, indeed, he has a few sober words 
on the subject :— 

“T have travelled in Switzerland and in the 
Tyrol, and admired the romantic scenery that you 
meet with in these fine countries ; but still I give 
the preference to Mount Lebanon. The whole 
country is one m of rocks heaped one on the 

other ; and every spot of land, e1pable of cultivation, 
is supported by terraces, and irrigated by streams of 
water from springs, which are abundant in the moun- 
iain. On these terraces the mulberry-tree is culti- 
vated with great care, and grows with much luxuri- 
ance, Fruit and vegetables of every description are 
grown in great abundance. ‘The mountains produce 
only a suflicient quantity of grain for three months’ 
consumption: the other nine months are supplied 





ation. The roads throughout the mountain are pur- 
posely bad, to render the passage of artillery imprac- 
| ticable. This assists the mountaineers in the defence 
of their country. The mountain passes are strong, 
and if bravely defended by peasants alone, no army, 
ever so well disciplined, could obtain possession of 
them without immense loss. On approaching Am- 
manab, we descried armed peasantry stationed on 
the various heights to prevent surprise ; and on our 
arrival at the court-yard of the chateau in which the 
Grand Prince was lodged, some hundreds of men 
were lounging about in the gay attire of the moun- 
tains, armed at all points. Many horsemen were 
also in the court-yard, ready to be despatched to any 
point whence an attack might be apprehended. On 
entering the chateau, which certainly had not much the 
appearance of the residence of a Prince, I was imme- 
diately ushered into his presence. The old man was 
sitting cross-legged, smoking his pipe, but immedi- 
ately rose and embraced me with much warmth, 
calling me his friend, his protector and master; 
praising, with much apparent warmth, the English, 
who had come to release the mountaineers from the 
oppression of Mehemit Ali. Pipes and coffee were 
then produced, and after puffing away for a few 
minutes, the room was cleared, and an intrepreter 
sent for.” 

He once again visited the mountains, to see 
the position from which he had driven Ibrahim 
Pacha, and, on this occasion, he introduces us to 
the wife and family of the Emir :— 

“ After going over the ground, we partook of the 
hospitality of Padre Ryllo, at Bechfaya. He had 
been an officer in the Polish army ; and, after wit- 
nessing the destruction of his country, became a 





scenes, or scenery, or even to give the reader or | 


either from the plains of the Bekaa, or by import | 


He was a most useful and intelligent man; had 
large correspondence through the country, and was 
most serviceable in procuring information. Besides 
the Padre, there were half a dozen more priests jn 
the convent, French and Italians, who possessed great 
influence in the mountains, and turned their atten. 
tion to the education of the people.” 

“ After enjoying a good dinner, we mounted our 
horses, and proceeded along the summit of the 
mountains leading to Brumanah. * * We were well 
received by the wife of the Emir of the place, whose 
name I do not recollect ; she was mother to the wife 
of the Emir Bechir Cassim. We had a tolerable 
dinner served on a low table ; and were afterwards 

| invited into the ladies’ apartment, where were seated 
the Princess and her two daughters, smoking their 
| pipes, dressed out in all their finery. The three 
| ladies wore horns on their heads, studded with 
| jewels, about two feet and a half long, over which 
| were hung veils, the horn richly ornamented. The 
old lady had lost her beauty, but not her dignity, 
| The husband of the eldest daughter was a prisoner 
in Nubia; and when she heard I was going off to Alex. 
andria, she implored me to obtain his release; she 
was a determined smoker, and frequently handed me 
| her pipe. ‘The second daughter was unmarried and 
| handsome, and also treated me occasionally witha 
whiff, which is considered a high compliment on the 
mountains. After a good deal of conversation through 
the medium of an interpreter, we were served with 
coffee ; the ladies then retired, and we followed their 
example.” 

We now leave the work to professional criti- 

icism. It will, we doubt not, give rise to some 
angry discussions. 





CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 
First Report of the Commissioners. Appendix 
to Report. Preseuted by Her Majesty’s Com- 
mand to both Houses of Parliament. 
[Second Notice.) 
To the moral and educational condition of the 
|mining pepulation the Commissioners’ Report 
does not extend. A second part is to be devoted 
to it. As, however, the Reports of some of the 
Assistant Commissioners fully develope this 
| branch of the inquiry, and as it appears to us to 
| be of primary moment, we shall at once com- 
| plete our sketch of the subject. 

As respects the morals of those collieries 
where no females are employed, some difference 
exists in different parts of the country. Much 
improvement in morals is remarked in Derby- 
shire by Mr. Fellows, in South Gloucestershire 
and in South Wales by Messrs. Waving, Franks, 
and R. W. Jones. In North Wales Mr. Herbert 
Jones deduces from his evidence the gratifying 
facts, that “‘ everywhere the Sabbath is decently 
and indeed religiously observed ; that swearing is 
not common, and the moral state much improved; 
the children well conducted, and in general free 
from vice, though in manners and external ap- 
pearance they are uncouth, and their mental 
cultivation is neglected.” Neither in the large 
collieries of South Yorkshire does Mr. Symons 
report any peculiar amount of immorality. “ The 
vices (he says) of the children are decidedly less 
than those of the manufacturing class.” 

We have, however, here given nearly all the 
light of the picture: the remainder “lies in 
gloom— shadows and darkness resting on it.” 

Mr. Tancred speaks of the “utterly depraved 
state in which a large portion of the colliery and 
ironwork hands in the West of Scotland are 
living.” In Northumberland Mr. Leifchild re- 
ports the “habitual vice of lying and deceit.” 
The clergy generally concur in characterizing 
morals as “ very bad, education almost none, 
and intellect debased.” Mr. William Morison 
an intelligent witness, thus embodies a descrip- 
tion of collier vices, which equally applies to the 
majority of districts :— 

“The prominent vices of colliers are gambling 
and intemperance. The gambling consists in cock 












priest, and took refuge in the mountains of Lebanon, 


and dog fighting, bowling, card playing, and chuck 
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“enny. Each is often carried to a fearful extent. | themselves no other garment than a ragged shift, or, 
Instances are not wanting of a whole month’s earn- in the absence of that, a pair of broken trousers to 
ings of @ man and his sons being staked on a cock, | cover their persons ?” 
a dog, or a favourite bowler. The consequences of; There seems to be no fouler degradation than 
such profligacy are, whether in losing or winning, the | in Lancashire. The profligacy is spoken of as 
same, Misery, destitution, and dirt prevail, where | awful by all classes of witnesses: indeed, the 
comfort and affluence might have been. Cocks and | manners and morals of the community under- 
dogs are either bought or stolen, and in either case, ground are described with so much graphic 
are obtained at considerable cost. The cocks are | truth by some of the witnesses, that we cannot 
also kept at a great expense, being always in the | pavinarn 2 ? 
hands of trainers. Drunkenness is not the worst, | rt I h t. Mr. K a . 
although a very prominent vice in pitmen ; and | n short, Mr. Kennedy produces ample evi- 
amongst them, as amongst all other classes of labour- | dence wherewith to support his conclusion that 
ing men, tectotal principles have effected most gra- | the passive relaxations of the Lancashire colliers 
tifying improvement.” | exhibit abject indolence, amidst filth, gross sen- 
‘It assumes, it appears, more the character of | suality, and drunkenness, whilst their active 

periodical debauches after pay-days, than of | amusements are those of the most barbarous 
habitual drinking. | periods of history, and of people universally re- 

| 

| 

| 


Among the vicious characteristics of collier | garded as savages. Filth outside, squalid chil- 
habits, much immorality is attributed in many | dren and savage bull-dogs within, characterize 
districts to the herding of all ages and both | their abodes. Mr. Fletcher, reporting on an- 
sexes in common sleeping rooms, and the neces- | other part of Lancashire, terms the colliers “the 
sity for so much ablution makes the inmates rudest portion of a dense population proverbially 
familiar with spectacles not so decent as they | rude and ignorant; one almost uninfluenced, 
should be. In Lancashire and Yorkshire the | morally, by the example or the labours of any 
same evil prevails. James Wyld, aged 13, ex- | higher class; and one for the moral and intel- 
amined by Mr. Kennedy, near Oldham, says,— | lectual cultivation of which there is, in reality, 

“We have two rooms. My father and mother, | no public provision. Prone to exhibit instances of 
William and Sally [six years old] sleep in one bed; ! ferocity and of gross self-indulgence: and yet the 
me and Betty and Joe in the other.—What ages are | universal testimony is to the improvement which 
Betty and Joe? Betty is about 16 or 17 years old, | has already taken place upon the manners of 
and Joe is 15 years. Wee all sleep in one bed.” the passing generation.” 

Their characteristic and household habits are Let us new turn to the education of the Chil- 
generally of a debasing tendency, to which the | dren of the Mines. Education, of which the 
land proprietors seldom apply a corrective. Dr. | very name is a standard mockery applied to the 
Elliott, of Newcastle, and other witnesses, in | instruction which our national enlightenment 
speaking of collier villages, say :— vouchsafes to the mental necessities of the great 

“ The space between cach two rows of back doors, | masses of the poor: and alien indeed from the 
presents along the centre one long ash-heap and | incidents of a life of which the only transition is 
dunghill—generally the playground of the children f; esticestielh aul tuts Se os da 
in summer, with a coal-heap, and often a pig-stye at | {0M uninstructed and infant idleness to dar 
the side of each door. Each row generally has a and daily toil ; exhausting the body amidst pol- 

lutions of mind, precluding all power to teach 


large oven, common to all its occupants. May not 4 ; z - 
the filthy habits thus engendered, and ingrained as and leisure to learn, and which neither requires 
energy of mind nor provokes the spirit of in- 


it were, operate in brutalizing the pitmen and their 
quiry. 


Mr. P. Kirkhouse, overman to the Cyfarthfa 


families ? 
In the districts where female labour prevails, 

Collieries and Ironstone Mines, in Monmouth- 

shire, states that— 


the morals and habits cf the whole community 
* Few of the young people have received the most 


assume a far deeper degradation. ‘ Days and 

nights of beastly inebriety” prevail in the East 
ordinary education ; one-fourth probably of the 400 
may read or know their letters, certainly not more; 


of Scotland, and Mr. Franks in his conclusions 
and that they have acquired at Sunday-schools.” 


states, “that the employment of females in 
Mr. William James, agent to the Woodfield 


mines is so degrading and immoral, that other 

classes of operatives refuse intermarriage with , : oe ‘ 
Colliery, “considers the rising more ignorant 
than the present generation.” In South Wales 


the daughters of colliers who are wrought in the 
its.” Of their debasement Mr. Nimmo, of ne pF 

i - education is represented to be “ lamentably de- 
fective,” by Mr. Franks, and even in North 


Tranent, says, “the collier people in this town 
) peop 
Wales, first in morals, Mr. Herbert Jones re- 


ae dirty to extreme; their houses are not such 
a I should like to feed pigs in. Most keep hat a eet pati 
: © rn ; 2 er , ) 
fowls and ducks, and many pigs are kept in the ports, that amongst ¢ he comer ach perpen “. 
ten can read with anything approaching correct- 
ness, or so as to comprehend the sense of what 


houses.” As might be expected, these hovels are 
he reads; those in the mines are almost, though 


infested with vermin, as are the persons of the 

children. ‘To the horrible absence of attention . a 
not quite, as illiterate, probably because they do 
not go to work so early. Both classes are, how- 


to the common domestic duties (perpetuated 
ever, utterly ignorant.” In South Gloucester- 


fom family to family, from mother to daugh- 

ter)” are these evils primarily attributed, pro- | ©YS Siege 

ining 4 tone! Pench sa oubely siaaed | shire a more extended knowledge of religion and 
by the “ squalid aspect, and unwholesome | 
stench” of the abodes of a'people “ abandoned | 
toacourse of life which has blunted the com- 
monest perceptions of human comfort.” 

Mr. Symons speaks favourably of the general | 
comfort of colliers’ homes, and of the kind- | 
heartedness of Yorkshire mothers, who rarely 
tmain in the pits after marriage. They who 
have spent their childhood there are always un- 





rarely possessed,” and to many the Sabbath is 
a day of “ wearisome vacuity.” 

The chief resource is that of Sunday-schools, 
1 | and profitable schooling they seem to afford :— 
“T asked avery good reader (says Mr. Fellows, 
in a Derbyshire Sunday-school,) what was the 
meaning of the word weary: he could not tell; 
| I then appealed to the whole class ; at last a boy 


fitted for housewifery. Mr. Scriven, reporting | said he knew—it was a lad who wore his clothes 
on the Halifax and Bradford ren Te colliers, out.” Dr. Mitchell laments the growth, in South 
; ’| Durham, of pit engine chimnies, without a due 


"ys } “ 

¥ : : ‘hurch steeples. -fourth 

“They are to be found alike vulgar in manner | @CCompaniment of church steeples. ‘* One fou t 
’ | of the colliers attend no religious worship. 


and obscene in language: but who can feel surprise | . om ; 
at their debased condition when they are known to| | Mr. Symons visits an endowed day and Sun- 
school at Rawmarsh, Yorkshire :— 


be constantly associated, and associated only, with | day a 
men and boys, living and labouring in a state of dis- | & They none of them gave any reply to the ques- 
gusting nakedness and brutality, while they have | tion why Christ came? One only told me why he 





| 


| not read much. 


| reading prevails; but the “art of writing is | 





died. The two who had been two and three years at 
the school repeated the Church catechism very glibly, 
and so fast that I could hardly understand what they 
uttered. None, however, could give the least expla- 
nation what the words ‘ inheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ meant, nor could they tell what the Com- 
mandments of God signified. To the question what 
they understood by ‘the pomps and vanities,’ one 
replied, ‘ of this wicked world,’ that being the sequel 
suggested by his memory. A girl on another occa- 
sion said, ‘ ribbons, please Sir.’ After much question- 
ing another replied that vanities meant ‘ wise things.’ 
They spelt nearly every word wrongly I put to them, 
and knew scarcely any arithmetic at all.” 

In another Church Sunday school at Silk- 
stone,— 

“ Three girls (all employed in the pits) of the 
ages of 16,15,and 11,were next examined, not one of 
whom could read easy words without constant spell- 
ing, and two of whom knew their letters imperfectly. 
I found two of these girls perfectly ignorant. They 
had no knowledge even of the existence of a Saviour, 
and assured both the curate and myself that they 
had not heard about Christ at all. They had been 
very little at school at all. The third had some slight 
knowledge of Christian truths.” 

Bessy Builey, aged 15 (pit-girl), Yorkshire, 
has been three years at Sunday school, and goes 
to Chapel every Sunday evening, because she 
thinks it the best place on Sunday nights. Can- 
* Jesus Christ died for his son 
to be saved. Doesn’t know who the Apostles 
were. 22d. is 3s. 4d. Doesn’t know how many 
weeks there are in the year, nor what Ireland is.” 

John Saville, 7 years old, examined at Shef- 
field :— 

“*T go to Park Sunday-school (Wesleyan), and 
they teach me writing, but they don’t teach me my 
letters. I go to chapel every Sunday ; I don’t know 
who made the world; I never heard about God.’ 
This boy cannot write or tell one letter.” 

Thomas Scriven, aged 13, examined by Mr. 
Scriven, near Halifax : 

*T don’t know what you mean by uncle; I never 
heard of Jesus Christ ; I dont know what you mean 
by God; I never heard of Adam; or know what you 
mean by Scriptures. I have heard of a Bible, but 
don’t know what *tis about. If I tell a lie, I don’t 
know whether tis good or bad.” 

And lest Mr. Scriven should be uncomfortably 
nonplused at this evidence of the religious en- 
lightenment of Her Majesty's subjects in York- 
shire, Mr. Wilcox, the proprietor of the coal pit, 
obligingly adds :— 

* You ‘have expressed some surprise at Thomas 
Mitchell not having heard of God. I judge [he 
continues] that there are very few colliers hereabout 
that have. There is a Sunday-school in the village, 
at which some of them go, but it does not advance 
them in learning much.” 

James Taylor, aged 11, examined in Lanca- 
shire, by Mr. Fletcher :— 

“ Goes to no school; never went to a day-school ; 
went to the Old Methodist Sunday-school five months 
ago. Cannot say his letters. Has heard of hell in 
the pit when the men swear; has never heard 
of Jesus Christ; has never heard of God, but 
has heard the men in the pit say ‘G— d— 
thee.’ Does not know what county he is in; has 
never been anywhere but here, i* th’ pit, and at 
Rochdale ; never heard of London: has heard of the 
Queen, but dunnot know who he is.” 

As a rule, colliers, says Mr. Kennedy, can 
neither read nor write. 

Education is going on quite as prosperously 
in Scotland. Alexander Gray, aged 10, of Sir 
J. H. Hope’s New Creighall Colliery,— 

“Can go the length of some of the Questions: the 
teacher taught me. I know who made the heaven 


and earth—it was God: our Saviour was his Son. 
The Devil is sin: sin is any want of conformity to 
the law of God; so it says in my Questions. I don’t 
know what conformity is, nor the law of God.” 
This is the climax of collier education, where 
the child has been long enough in the ruts of rote 
learning to be able to reply like a parrot to set 
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questions, and which he would do with equal 
comprehension of the sense of what he repeated, 
were his catechism in high Dutch. ‘ On being 

uestioned as to the meaning of what they read, 
they stare with astonishment,” says the York- 
shire Commissioner. 

The general utility of the existing schools may 
be guessed from the fact, that in Northumber- 
land, where more than the average attention is 
paid to what is called education, if a collier be- 
comes maimed and unable to work, who can 
write and read, he is considered de facto entitled 
to the office of schoolmaster, should it be vacant. 
A witness in Mr. Fletcher's district cuts the 
matter short, and remarks that, “generally for 
obtaining any knowledge that will be of use to 
them in after life, they might just as well go to 
a coal-pit asa school.” On the inefficiency of 
Sunday schooling, the Rev. W. Walker, of Old- 
ham, in his evidence to Mr. Fletcher, thus 
sensibly describes their defects :— 

“ As a means of religious instruction, it is obvious 
that schools, composed as these are, must be imper- 
fect in the extreme. As secular schools, they do harm 
by lowering the people's estimation of the value of 
secular instruction, and making them contented with 
less than they ought to have. Being gratuitous, too, 
Sunday-school instruction is not valued so much as 
if it were paid for; and the interval of six days be- 
tween each day of instruction delays the attainment 
of any obviously good result. In many schools, too, 
the teachers will attend by rotation only once a 
month, and each may be carrying on a separate 
system. If the Sunday-schools, however insufficient 
they are, were not to supply something, there is not 
sufficient desire for instruction among the people to 
make a demand for teachers at any time or in any 
form during the week. In the Sunday-schools of the 
dissenting congregations the same deficiencies exist, 
and the ministers of those congregations neither do 
nor can pay much attention to them.” 

The parents are themselves ignorant; and the 
Rev. Mr. Walker thus sums up the everliving 
root of the whole evil :— 


‘When the children come to about seven years of } 


age, they are too useful to be allowed to come to 
school during the week ; and many even go out to 
nurse or hire so young as five. So soon as the chil- 
dren can nurse a child, push a coal-tub, or perform 
the least service, immediately they are employed, in 
the eagerness to profit by their labour in good times, 
to meet the necessities of a family in bad ones ; and 
in the ‘prevailing want among the parents of any 
appreciation of the value of instruction when there is 
any appreciation of it whatever, they think that the 
necessity is sufficiently met by the Sunday-schools.” 

The indifference of ignorance to knowledge is 
far from surprising ; but it is, to our minds, one 
of the most painful of the manifold causes for 
lamentation afforded by this inquiry, that there 
should exist so reckless and heartless an indif- 
ference on the part of the employers of labour in 
mines, as to have tolerated this chaos of degra- 
dation and darkness. ‘They are reputed to be 
ignorant of what passes in their mines. ‘The 
greater their blame! Why are they ignorant of 
what it appertains to their position to know? If 
they do not know their duty to their neighbours, 
nor even the moral claims on them of those 
whose muscles are daily strained, and whose 
lives are hourly perilled in their service, why do 
not the clergy teach it them? The answer is, 
that the clergy are, for the most part, as ignorant 
of the miners, as are their masters. “ At present,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Roberts, incumbent of St. 
George’s, Barnsley, “ I have no means of getting 
at them to pay them pastoral visits, though there 
are many in a state of heathenism around us, 
owing to their being in the pits all day, and being 
tired at night.” And though, with every dispo- 
sition to do so, neither of the clergy of this 
centre of some of the worst abuses of collieries 
could give Mr. Symons satisfactory information 
of the moral condition of that portion of their 





parishioners, of whom upwards of twenty have 
met with sudden deaths in their fearful calling 
since Mr. S.’s visit, in that single parish ! 

“In very few fields (says Mr. Fellows) could I 
obtain any assistance from the clergy, who them- 
selves rarely have an opportunity of even seeing, 
much more conversing with, either the colliers or 
their children (excepting now and then at a Sunday- 
school.)” 

In almost every district where an improvement 
is noted in the morals or religious habits of the 
miners, it is attributed to the efforts of the Me- 
thodists; especially in Northumberland and 
Wales, and in parts of Lancashire. Mr. Waring 
also states that, in Gloucestershire,-— 

“The labours of those great reformers of life and 
manners, the celebrated Wesley and Whitfield, began 
a work which has been making progress ever since, 
in the hands of not only their disciples, but those of 
the National Church, happily aroused and stimulated 
by their example.” 

As to the care of the coal-masters for the 
religious instruction of their people,— 

* In the numerous new collieries (in Northumber- 
land), remarks one of the chicf viewers, George 
Johnson, Esq., (No. 3) ‘the Place of Worship and 
Schools are generally the last things established or 
even thought of.” 

A Mr. Emmet, a coal-proprietor, near Halifax, 
states, in his evidence to Mr. Scriven, that— 

“Tle knows nothing of their moral condition ; does 
not know whether they attend Sunday-schools, or a 
place of worship; he knows what the men are, but he 
is not bound to tell, because he may please himself 
about that; when I come over I may find out myself if 
I can find them ; he does not hold himself responsible 
for anything that occurs with regard to the boys.” 

The insolence of this is singular, the ignorance 
by no means so; it is a correct representation 
of the ordinary amount of knowledge on the 
subject possessed by coal-proprietors. ‘There are, 
of course, many exceptions; but such is the well 
attested rule. 

The commissioners draw several conclusions 
from the physical portion of the evidence, to the 
effect that children work at very young ages, 
from five upwards, that the hours of work are 
rarely less than eleven, but more often twelve ; 
that night work is an ordinary system of labour; 
that females are largely employed in some dis- 
tricts, both sexes often working nearly naked ; 
thatin general the children are not ill-treated by 
persons in authority, but are roughly used by 
their elder companions; and that in some cases 
both sexes draw with the girdle and chain; that 
insufficient care to prevent accidents is taken; 
that the health of the children is not usually 
impaired though the seeds of painful discase are 
then sown, which develope themselves in after life, 
and extinguish life usually at fifty years of age. 

Thé moral and mental condition of the children 
as well as the adults, we gather from the Reports 
of the Sub-Commissioners to be almost universally 
deplorable. 

We must now close this interesting subject 
with a few remarks on the remedies which these 
painful facts suggest to our minds. 

The inquiry pourtrays no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the working classes living under circum- 
stances of toil, peril, and seclusion, peculiarly 
requiring the vigilant care and protection of 
those who employ them, yet left, on the contrary, 
more unheeded, unprotected, and uncared for 
than any other class of working people in the 
United Kingdom. Dangers the most imminent, 
incidental to the work, have ensured no adequate 
means of preservation; and in many instances 
no attempt to apply them! Labour and locality 
essentially degrading, have been signally unac- 
companied by efforts to counteract their tendency. 
On the contrary, the darkness of the collieries 
has been rivalled only by that of the minds of 
the colliers. 

The Legislature has now a duty to perform, 








which its interposition in factories leaves it no 
option to neglect. 

The following remarks of a practical ang 
benevolent coal-owner in Yorkshire, appear toy 
to embody the best feasible regulations for the 
physical amendment of the condition of miners 
as relates to two great primary poiuts ; viz. ages 
and hours :— ns 

“If the Government wishes to regulate the hour 
pits work, I believe they can do it no other way thay 
by regulating the hours coals are drawn by the 
engine; and nine hours ought to be allowed fo 
pulling coals exclusive of meal-time, and pulling, the 
men. Taking one with another, if this were done, 
no man or boy will remain in the pit longer than 
nine hours. Relays of boys would be very awkwani, 
Many pits are drawn by horses, and they could not 
manage it at all. We don’t admit small children to 
come up and down together alone, and it would take 
too much time and trouble to let a man go up and 
down with them. Let the doctor have power to stop 
a child he thinks too little and too young to go, and 
stop the whole time. I would sooner do withow 
lads than have two sets." —Evidence of Mr. W. Bed. 
ford, near Drighlington. 

The inspection of mines would be a difficult 
and perilous undertaking ; at the same time itis 
desirable this should be ultimately done. As to 
the powers to be given to inspectors, it strikesus 
that the best mode of effecting it, is that the in- 
spectors should be empowered to warn the pro- 
prietors of any defect in tackle or ventilation, 
and in the result of an accident occurring through 
the defect thus pointed out, to levy a heavy fine 
on the owners. ‘This would entirely obviate the 
possibility of vexatious interference, and confine 
punishment to the cases where it had been proved 
to be needed. The proper height of the passages 
would be secured by preventing very young 
children from working. 

A prohibition of female labour, and of the 
employment of children uncer a certain age in 
mines at once, and for more than nine hours, 
appear to be imperatively needed. 

The Rev. Mr. Collins, the incumbent of Osset, 
West Yorkshire, says respecting education :— 

“T decidedly think that the Factory Act ought to 
provide that education should be obligatory on the 
parents before they come into the hands of the em- 
ployers at all, and that this should be extended to 
collieries. <A certificate should be required of a 
certain amount of education—say the power, at least, 
to read a plain chapter in the Epistle of St. John; 
this would be enough to begin with. This certificate 
should be made a sine qudé non to employment; it 
would do vastly more for education than the present 
system of two hours a-day; it would give a strong 
motive to parents to educate their children earlier, 
and it would give a stimulus to infant-schools. The 
master and the parents would both have an incentive 
to educate. The former could not otherwise get 
workmen, nor the latter wages ; this would touch the 
parents, who are least disposed to educate through 
ignorance themselves.” 

Under all circumstances, to adapt the relay 
system to coal pits, we believe to be attendant 
with formidable difliculties, owing to the danger 
and trouble of drawing them up and downshalis 
of all depths from 30 feet to 500 yards. 

We wish, without committing ourselves to 
that opinion, to direct attention to the proposal, 
that at least until the age of fourteen children 
shall work on alternate days, thus devoting 
three entire days with minds undisturbed by 
labour to education. Of course we assume that 
adequate schools be established. We have the 
authority of Mr. Thomas Ashworth, the agent 
of Lord Vernon, for the superiority of this over 
any other method. 

Lord Ashley, we are sure, will allow no u0- 
necessary delay to elapse in bringing his laud- 
able work to a successful issue. In the present 
session he will grapple probably only with the 
most pressing evils, thus establishing, however, 
the principle of protection from the Legislature 
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towards those who have received so little of it 
from their natural guardians. An officious inter- 
ference with the developement of industry and 
the arrangements of labour, is always to be 
deprecated on principles of liberty, as well as 
of economy. But we must ever recollect that 


mental and physical vigour are the elements of 


freedom, and that the greatest possible accumu- 
lation of wealth may not be always compatible 
with attributes still more essential to the happi- 
ness and greatness of a Christian people. 





Greece Revisited, and Sketches in Lower Egypt. 

By Edgar Garston, 2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Few modern travellers have visited Greece 
under more interesting circumstances than the 
Nearly twenty years 
ago, he had gone as a volunteer to ‘the land of 
memories,’ when the Greeks, supported only 
by their own resolution and hardihood, and by 
the sympathies of a few philanthropists, rose 
avainst their barbarian masters, and, in defiance 
of the frowns of one Christian power, the sneers 
of another, and the apathy of all, declared that 
the banner of the Cross should not again strike 
tothe Crescent. His good fortune brought him 
into intimate association with the gallant Pal- 
lekars of the Morea, and the heroic Brilotiers 
of Hydra; he witnessed their bravery, he 
shared their toils, he participated in their | 
dangers. ‘The fever, fatal to so many of his 
countrymen, at length compelled him to return 
home at the moment when the fate of Hellas 
trembled in the balance; years rolled away ; 
the Turk and Arab were driven from the sacred 
soil; tardy diplomacy interfered to close the 
struggle, and took for its reward the supreme 
direction of the results; a Bavarian prince wa’ 
chosen the first successor of Codrus, and Greece 
once more entered on anational existence. Mr. 
Garston revisited the country, when nearly half 
the space allotted to a generation had elapsed 
since the revolution had passed by; when the 
young had become old, when the aged had dis- 





appeared, and when the only memorials to mark 

sanguinary battle-fields were the superior har- | 
vests on a soil enriched by the mingled blood of | 
its oppressors and its defenders. Under such 

circumstances, what he saw was irresistibly 

associated with what he remembered ; in every 

picture the past was mingled with the present, 

and his impressions of both are so equally vivid, 

that he unconsciously violates the perspective 

oftime. This defect, if indeed it can be called 

80, gives a distinctive and peculiar character to 

his descriptions, and freshness to a work on a 

subject which has become a little hackneyed. 

The change in the condition of Greece was 
forcibly brought under Mr. Garston’s notice, 
when he landed in the Piraeus :— 

“Although what I had seen at Patras had, in 
some measure, prepared me for the change, the con- 
trast which the present state of the Pirzeus presents 
with its appearance in 1826, did not fail to produce 
alively impression upon me. _When I was there, 
at that time, a half-ruined monastery, and a few 
cottages and huts in an equally dilapidated state, 
were the only buildings which occupied the shores 
of the harbour, while in the harbour itself were 
anchored only a few caiques and mysticos. Now, 
besides a crowd of small craft and merchant vessels 
of other nations, are anchored in the harbour ships 
of war of almost every European power, and on its 
shores are ranges of handsome houses, and a town of 
n0 inconsiderable extent. Instead of the ruin and 
desolation, and almost solitude which I left at that 
time, I have found a scene of activity and prosperity, 
and anumerous and busy population, mixed up with 
Silors of various nations. The lazaretto, the do- 
gana, the caffés, the carriages drawn up at the land- 
ing-place, were all so inconsistent with my remin- 
scences of a spot, where, as an invalid, I had with 
difficulty found a roof which could protect me from 





the rain, that for a moment I felt as if under the 


influence of a dream. I should, indeed, have 


accused of dreaming him who, fourteen years ago, 
would have told me that I should one day find 
myself at the Pirmus, bargaining in my best Romaic 
for a conveyance to Athens in a good britscha, or 
that I should be driven from the one place to the 
other by a coachman in full Albanian costume. 
Such was the case with me yester-evening ; and I 
confess that it was no disagreeable contrast, to be 
conveyed at a round pace, and along an excellent 
road, over the same ground which it then required 
some caution to traverse on horseback.” 

A visit to the Italian Opera offered a more 
whimsical contrast between sight and memory : 

“The medley of costumes among the audience, 
the mixture of fezis with hats, of capotes with 
palletéts, of fustanellas with pantaloons, &e., pro- 
duces an effect almost grotesque, and to an old 
Philhellene has in it something disagreeable and 
heterodox. The latter remark may apply to the 
theatre itself, for though he may acknowledge the 
drama or the opera to be a not despicable assistant 
to the ‘schoolmaster’ in his progress, he finds some 
difficulty in reconciling himself to the frivolity of the 
scene on a spot, for him, associated with recollections 
only of a grave and exalted character. Yet will he 
scarcely repress a smile, when he sees grim old pal- 
lekars, perhaps the comrades of his younger days, 
applauding to the very echo the cavatina of a prima 
donna!” 

In his personal sketches and reminiscences of 
the surviving heroes of the revolution, Mr. 
Garston introduces some anecdotes of the war 
which are new tous. ‘The following incident in 
the career of Prince Mavrocordato deserves to 
be recorded :— 

“Tn 1825, when the brig of war of Sachtouris, of 
which Tsamados had taken the command, fought its 
way so gallantly out of the harbour of Navarino, 
through the midst of the Turkish fleet, Prince Mav- 
rocordato was on board ; and at his suggestion it was 
resolved to blow up the vessel in the event of the 
Turks making themselves masters of her. To him 
was entrusted the duty of setting fire to the powder 
magazine. The Turks attempted several times to 
board, but happily were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Tn the meanwhile, the Prince sat at the entrance to 
the magazine, pistol in hand, waiting the announce- 
ment of the fatal moment. His enemies endeavoured 
to represent his having volunteered to perform this 
awful duty as the effect of his anxiety to escape the 
dangers of the deck ; but leaving out of the ques- 
tion the trying nature of the duty itself, and of the 
suspense in which he was compelled to remain, (far 
more fearful than the stir of the fight above,) the 
active part taken by the Prince in the military 
operations of the first years of the revolution, both 
in the Morea and in Northern Greece, was sufficient 
to vindicate him from so strange an accusation.” 

Cur author has given very few particulars of 
the classic buildings of Athens, which indeed 
have been so often described that little can 
remain to be told. Still be has made some 
interesting remarks on the Thescum and Olym- 
pium, which explain some circumstances con- 
nected with the state of these monuments, 
unnoticed by the generality of observers :— 

“On the walls and columns of the Theseum are 
many traces of cannon shot, which are commonly 
stated to be the effects of attempts made by the 
Turks wantonly to destroy it. I am more disposed 
to ascribe them to the chances of war. There are 
similar traces on the columns of the Olympium, 
which are vulgarly ascribed to the same cause as 
those on the Theseum ; but these also, lam inclined 
to think, have been received during some of the 
many struggles which have taken place for the pos- 
session of the city. Both the platform of masonry 
on which the Temple of Jupiter has been built, and 
the mound on which that of Theseus stands, may 
very well have been chosen as positions, from which 
the approach to the city, in the respective directions, 
might be defended. I do not know whether it has 
been before remarked, that on both these monuments 
are visible the effects of a more mighty agent of 
destruction than any which man can wield,—those 
of an earthquake, or of a succession of earthquakes. 
The blocks of which the columns are composed, are 





in some of them so far displaced, that the profile of 
the column is converted into a jagged, irregular line; 
many of the blocks have also been more or less 
twisted, so that the grooves of the flutings do not 
correspond with those of the blocks above or below. 
This is much more observable in the columns of the 
Theseum than in those of the Olympium, and can 
only have been produced in either by the shock of 
an earthquake.” 

Probably the same cause may explain the 
present condition of the river Ilissus, so cele- 
brated by ancient pocts, and so unclassically 
vituperated by Mr. Cobden :— 

“ Tf, on reaching the banks of the Tlissus, you had 
expressed your surprise at the miserable dearth of 
water in the bed of a river so celebrated by the city 
poets, and your indignation at their misrepresenta- 
tions respecting it, I should volunteer my guidance 
as fur as the Fountain of Callirhoé, in order to be 
assured that you did not pass unnoticed the traces 
which the rocks above retain of the passage of a 
powerful stream of water over them. The poets are 
not to be held responsible if the waters by which they 
loved to wander, and whose delicious coolness they 
sung, have either been allured from their native bed 
for the purposes of husbandry, or affrighted from it 
by some convulsion of nature.” 

In the modern history of Greece, no name 
holds a higher and more honourable place than 
the little rocky island of Hydra, which sent forth 
the mariners and brilotiers by whom the navy 
of Turkey was reduced to a condition not less 
hopeless than that of the armaments of Xerxes. 
We extract a description of the Hydriote fire- 
ships, and the mode in which they were ma- 
naged: to us the account is not less interesting 
than the history of the plans which achieved the 
victories of Artemisium and Salamis :— 

* The body of the vessel was filled with combusti- 
bles of every description ; under each of the hatches 
was placed a certain quantity of powder, communi- 
cating with which were trains or quick-burning 
matches, laid in pipes to, and along each side of the 
vessel, and having openings outward which were 
stopped with plugs. The captain of the ‘doomed’ 
vessel was aided by his crew in carrying her as near 
as might be to the enemy. When so near that the 
fire of the enemy rendered the deck no longer tenable 
for the crew, they got down into the launch, which 
was towed under cover of the least exposed side of 
the vessel. The captain, however, kept his post at 
the helm, until the moment for setting fire to the 
craft was arrived. He then lashed the helm, and 
joining his comrades in the launch, set fire to the 
train, and every nerve was strained by the crew to 
get away from the fire of the enemy and beyond 
reach of the explosion. The fire running along the 
pipes, the hatches were blown up, and the vessel 
before its final explosion became a mass of flame. 
Great as was the terror of the Turks on the approach 
of these vessels, the service was one of no common 
danger, and these devoted brilotiers, holding on 
their lonely way under a storm of shot, are certainly 
entitled to our admiration. Many of the most dar- 
ing, and among them Canaris, however, repeatedly 
escaped uninjured from these acts of devotion.” 

A sketch of the state of government and the 
administration of justice in Hydra, previous to 
the revolution, exhibits a primitive state of 
manners in this maritime community, little in 
accordance with European ideas of civilization : 

“ Asan example of the simple and semi-barbarous 
usages of the time, and as a contrast with the manner 
in which justice is administered at the present day, 
it may be stated that culprits were tried and judged 
by the Bey, or Governor in council, in a summary 
manner, without consulting any other statutes than 
his own decrees, and that, as soon as sentence was 
passed, it was carried into effect in a manner equally 
summary. The councillors were four, each of whom 
held in his possession a fourth part of the seal of 
the council, which when complete represented the 
Tavayia, or ‘ Virgin’—the ‘All Holy.’ In the 
impressions of her image affixed to these decrees 
may yet be observed traces of this primitive mode of 
testifying that they were published with the concur- 
rence of each of the members of the council. The 
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avengers of the law were the councillors themselves, 
and the instrument of chastisement was a very for- 
midable sort of cat-o-nine-tails, with which stripes 
were inflicted by them on the prostrate patient, while 
the Governor told off the count on his combolajo, or 
rosary. It issaid, but I know not with what degree 
of truth, that instances have occurred of the culprit 
expiring after the infliction of this ‘ knout.’ ” 

At Spezia, Mr. Garston learned the fate of 
the heroine Bobolina, who took a leading part 
in the early events of the revolutionary war. 
The account of her career is too characteristic 
to be omitted :— 

* The Amazon Bobolina, so celebrated in the first 
years of the revolution, was a native of this island, 
and was owner of three vessels, which she armed 
for the service of the infant state. On many oc- 
casions during the war, especially at Argos and 
Tripolitza, she displayed a courage which would 
have done honour to a veteran pallekar. Iler end 
was characteristic of the semi-barbarous manners of 
the time. Iler son was enamoured of a fair island 
Helen, who had been promised in marriage to an- 
other. Notwithstanding the jealous restrictions under 
which the intercourse between the sexes was then 
carried on, the two lovers found means to communi- 
cate, and to arrange an elopement from the island, 
which was successfully effected. The father of the 
fair one, on discovering her flight, went with all speed, 
escorted by his three sons, to the ecastle-like mansion 
of the Bobolina, and claimed the surrender of his 
daughter. The lady had received some notice of 
hostile intentions on his part, and on his arrival he 
found the house barricadoed. A parley took place 
between the Bobolina, at one of the upper windows, 
and the claimants for the fugitive, who had drawn 
up armed in front of the house, below. Protestations 
on the part of the Amazon that neither the fugitive 
nor her son was in the house, and that she was totally 
ignorant of the circumstances of the elopement, if 
elopement there were ; professions of disbelief on the 
part of the besiegers, and claims to be admitted to 
make search in the house; these were met by a 
haughty defiance from the amazon, in answer to 
which shots were fired, and she fell dead, pierced by 
a pistol-ball in the centre of the forehead. 
fugitives had, in fact, quitted the island, or further 
bloodshed would no doubt have ensued. 
say, at the time of my visit to Spezia (1825), peace 
had been restored, and the son of the heroine was 
living on terms of amity with his father-in-law and 
brothers-in-law, one of whom must have been the 
slayer, not to say the murderer, of his mother.” 

From Greece, Mr. Garston proceeded to 
Egypt, which has been so often described that 
we believe it to be better known to the reading 
public than any county in England. The most 
curious and gratifying information supplied by 
our author is the happy result of Ibrahim Pacha’s 
agricultural attacks on the Desert, which merit 
higher praise than his valorous exploits in 
Syria and Sennaar :— 

“The ride from Cairo to Heliopolis is through a 
country in the richest state of cultivation, abounding 
in date-trees, mulberry-trecs, the mimosa _nilotica, 
and young olive-trees, and in crops of grain, melons, 
pulse, and green fodder, among which are interspersed 
some promising plantations of vines. It is for the 
most part the property of Ibrahim Pacha, who, dur- 
ing his career of victory in distant lands, has caused 
infinite labour to be bestowed on its improvement, 
and a noble villa to be built about half-way between 
the capital and Matarea, This fertile district is on 
the edge of the Desert, and about twenty years ago 
much of it was covered to some depth by the inunda- 
tions of sand, which rapidly encroach upon the soil 
where they are not repelled by the efforts of constant 
industry. At this time it is as vividly green as any 
of the most favoured counties of England, and but 
for the peculiar character of the trees and crops, an 
Englishman might suppose himself to be taking a 
morning ride in his own land, provided the illusion 
were not destroyed by the appearance of the poor 
Fellahs, whose attenuated frames and wretched 
aspect, here, as: elsewhere, are in striking contrast 
with the smiling and luxuriant face of the country 
they inhabit and fertilize, but do not enjoy.” 

If Mr, Garston’s volumes do not add much to 
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our stock of information, they are light and 
lively, and not without interest. 
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cl.—Forry (S.) on the Climate of the United States, 8vo. l4s. 
cl.—Meyer’s (HH. L.) Coloured Illustrations of Birds, and their 
Eggs, Vol. J. Svo. 2/. 12s. Gd. cl.—Some Loose Leaves from my 
Portfolio, ‘Poems,’ by G. Cooper, Esq., royal 12mo. 10s. Gd. 
cl—A Trip Home, with some Iiome Spun Years, crown 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Morley Ernstein, by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. Gd. bds.—Fancy Needle-Work and Embroidery Guide, 
32mo. 1s. swd.—Poetry of the Seasons, 32mo. 3s. hf-bd.— 
The Book of Quadrupeds, by Bilby and Ridgway, square 
lémo. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.—Winkle’s English Cathedrals, Vol. HI, 








Society of Manchester, Vol. VL, new series, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Tredgold on the Strength of Cast Iron, &c. new edit., with 
additions, by E. Hodgkinson, Part L, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Clegg on 
the Architecture of Machinery, small 4to. hf-moroeco. 





—Supplement to Buchanan on Milli Work, &c., plates folio, | 


text &vo. 18s. bds.—Brookes’s Gazetteer in Miniature, by 
Findlay, 18mo. 7s. ¢cl.—The Psalter, 
ilymns for Chanting, by J. Butterfield, royal 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl.—Memoir of the late Rev. W. FE. 
Minister, fe. 4s. Gd. ¢l.—VPaxton’s Ilustrations of Scripture, 
Vol. Ili. * Natural History,’ fe. 6s. cl.—Townsend’s (Rev. G. 
F.) Churehman’s Year, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Catena Aurea, 
Vol. L., Part UL, ‘St. Matthew,’ 8vo. 7s. cl—Mrs. Stevens's 
(Knaresborough) Letters, post 8vo. 12s. cl. 
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A SONG, AFTER A TOAST. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Tr he to whom this toast we drink 
Hath brought the needy to his door, 
Or raised the wretch from ruin’s brink 
With the abundance of his store ; 
If he hath sooth’d the mourner’s woe, 
Or help’d young merit into fame, 
This night our cups shall overflow 
In honour of his name. 


If he be poor, and yet hath striven 
To ease the load of human care, 
If to the famish’d he hath given 
One loaf that it was hard to spare ; 
If in his poverty erect, 
Ile never did a deed of shame, 
Fill high! we'll drink in deep respect 
A bumper to his name. 
But rich or poor—if still his plan 
IIas been to play an honest part, 
If he ne’er fail’d his word to man, 
Or broke a trusting woman’s heart ; 
If Emulation fire his soul 
To snatch the meed of virtuous fame, 
Fill high! we'll drain a flowing bowl 
In honour of his name. 





THE LITERARY FUND. 





with Anthems and | 


Miller, Wesleyan | 


| ample and generous manner. 





Mar i 


His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquesses , of 


Lansdowne (President), Northampton, and Rx 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Glou. 
cester and Chichester, the Russian Ambassador, the 
Prussian, American, and Belfian Ministers, the 
French Consul-General, the Prussian Secretary o 
Legation, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Viseoun, 
Jocelyn, Lords Colville, Mahon, Ashley, Teignmouth, 
Monteagle, Colborne, Vice Chancellor Bruce, the 
Master of Trinity Coll. Camb., Sir Robert Inglis, §j, 
FE. Knatchbull, Sir C. Lemon, Sir B. Brodie, Sir 
R. Joddrell, Sir H. Halford, Sir James Clarke, § 
H. Ellis, the Hon. F. Scott, M.P., the Right Hon, V, 
Smith, M.P., G. W. Wood, M.P., D. Maclean, MP. 
B. Botfield, M.P., J. Neild, M.P., H. H. Lindsay, 
M.P., Gally Knight, M.P., M. Milnes, M.P., Mears, 
Washington Irving, Thomas Moore, Thomas Cam 
bell, Hallam, James, Serjeant Talfourd, Cols, Gun 


wood, Batty, Dr. Buckland, Rev. H. Milman, Messrs, 


R. I. Murchison, W. Selwyn, Q.C., J. G. Lockhart, 
B. W. Proctor, J. M. Kemble, C. Kénig, K.H,, P. 
Hardwick, R.A., C. R. Cockerell, R.A., &e. &e, 
We hope to be excused, though we do not record 
the proceedings at length, as so many of them are 
necessarily mere matters of course. His Royal 
Highness, in proposing the health of * The Queen, 
observed that Her Majesty highly appreciated the 
Institution, and that he had Her Majesty's permission 
to say, that she took much interest in its prosperity, 
as was indeed subsequently made manifest by Her 
Majesty’s donation of 100 guineas, in addition to 
which Prince Albert contributed 1002. Subsequently 
Hlis Royal Highness again addressed the meeting and 
spoke as follows :—* The toast which I have now to 
propose is, ‘ Prosperity to this Institution,’ an insti. 
tution which stands unrivalled in any country, and 


| which ought to command our warmest sympathies, 
8vo. 21s. cl.—Memoir: e Literary and Philosophical | ; Mf c 2 4 : 
vo. 21s. el lemoirs of the Literary and Philosophical | in providing for the exigencies of those who, feeling 


, only the promptings of genius, and forgetting every 


other consideration, pursue the grand career of the 
cultivation of the human mind, and the promotion of 
the arts and sciences. It is surely right gratefully 
to acknowledge the benefits we have derived from the 
disinterested exertions of those great and good men, 
and cheerfully to contribute to their wants and aid 
their necessities. I conclude with a warm wish that 
the object for the promotion of which we have as 
sembled this day may be responded to in the most 
I propose ‘Success to 
the Literary Fund.” In the course of the evening, 
many of the distinguished visitors addressed the meet- 
ing. The following particulars, as more immediately 
connected with literature or literary men, we extract 
from the report in the Morning Chronicle. 

After the usual toasts had been drank, Mr. 
T. Campbect rose. He said, Before I name the 
toast which I have to propose, I take leave to 
thank you for the honour you have conferred upon 
me in asking me to propose it. In this meeting, 
so full of the friends of literature and science, 
and on this occasion, when we rejoice that our 
chair is filled by the nearest and dearest represen. 
tative of British Majesty—of the Queen of Queens 
—the Queen of hearts—our own Queen Victoria— 
this condescension in the circumstance of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert taking the chair, is a conde- 
scension that cannot fail as a token of that strict 
amity which prevails between the sceptre and the 
press of our country—it is a token of an amity which 
cannot fail of proving a good omen to the cause of 
good government, and to the cause of literature—it 
is a condescension as wise asit is liberal and generous. 
Neither is it less wise for being generous, nor less 
generous for being wise, for when did generosity and 
wisdom exist in perfection except when they existed 
together? Truly said the prophet Isaiah, “The 
liberal man deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” Our constitutional throne, 
with all the sacred blessings which attend it, stands 


' supported merely by popular, by public opinion—I 


A more numerous or more brilliant assemblage of | beg pardon for having used the word popular, I would 


rank and talent was never collected at the Anni- 
versary of this excellent Society than on Wednesday 


rather say public opinion, because the enlightenment 
of public opinion comes not from this part or that, but 


last, when Hlis Royal Highness Prince Albert was | from the conflict of parties, which strikes fire, and at 
graciously pleased to take the chair. More than 350 | the same time elicits light. Who shall deny it, that 
noblemen and gentlemen were present, and the gal- | the church and the aristocracy have produced great 
leries were crowded with ladies, who testified, on , and shining enlighteners of public opinion? At the 
more than one occasion, the interest they took in the | same time I hope that it will not be thought plebelan 
proceedings, Amongst the company present were | to surmise, that the authors who have their origin 2 
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the great and general body of the people, are on the | s 


whole the most important, as they are the most nu- 
merous of the instructors of the people. It arises, no 
doubt, from our free press, that authors of every 
description—aye, take it to yourselves, lay and 
clerical—aristocratic and plebeian, have too often 
misled and darkened, instead of illuminating, the 
public mind ; but is not that a just reason? Are we 


not, therefore, bound to honour those authors the 


more, who, instead of darkening the mind, had 
covered it with illumination—had inspired it with 
original thought, and had given to it a tone of free dis- 
eussion of great principles? To this last class belongs 
Henry Hallam. Hallam was one of the great en- 
lighteners of the public mind, and he confessedly 
stands in our day at the head of English historical 
literature. Mr. Campbell concluded by proposing 
«Mr, Hallam and the historians of England.” 

Mr. Hattam returned thanks, but in so low a 
tone of voice as to be quite inaudible in the greater 
part of the room. 

Lord Manon then proposed “ Moore and the poets 
of England.” All present he was sure would readily 
join in this tribute of respect to men who had not 
only earned for themselves immortal renown, but 
had bestowed additional lustre on the English lan- 
guage and the English people. They would all re- 
member with gratitude how often the poet’s page had 
heen able to solace the hour of sickness and sorrow. 
They were so fortunate as to have several of these 
eminent men among them. There was one whom 
they had just heard so eloquently address them, 
whose name was everlastingly entwined with the as- 
sociations of the greatest exploits of British arms. | 
As long as the battle of the Baltic should be remem- 
bered, as long as the name of Nelson did not perish, | 
so long should they gratefully think of him who had 
so eloquently bade them remember 

Those who sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 
But with reference to the name of that great man, 
whose health he was now to propose, he would ask 
them, who wasthere who had not reaped delight from 
his works? Who was there who had not felt his | 
melodies float in his heart, in the poet’s own words, 
The greenest spot in memory’s waste ? 
And had not the voices of those nearest and dearest 
tothem sounded sweetest when they read his plaintive 
and delicious lines ? Let them, therefore, drink a full | 
bumper to him who had been characterizedas the man | 
To whom the lyre and laurels had been given, 
With all the trophies of triumphant song; 
Ile won them well, and may he wear them long. 

Mr. Moore returned thanks. He said :—I was 
in hopes, I confess, that to save all needless expense 
of oratory, some one of the many eminent literary | 
persons here assembled—one, like Ajax, with shield | 
large enough to cover himself and friends—would | 
have undertaken for the rest of his brethren this | 
responsible task, and said for all what each must so 
strongly feel, both with regard to the nature and | 
objects of this institution, and the peculiar sanction 
and lustre which have been shed round it on this me- 
morable day. There are institutions, as well as indivi- 
duals, of which it may be truly said, that the very 
obviousness of their claims to praise renders them 
unfit themes for eloquence, and that the simplest 
and shortest statement that can be made of their 
merits is that which will do them most justice; and 
of this nature appear to me the claims of the institu- 
tion whose cause we are met here, under such high 
auspices, to support and commemorate. It was not 
ny intention, when I rose, to inflict upon you any of 
those commonplaces which naturally suggest them- 
selves on such a topic; but there is one reflection 
which cannot but arise on such an occasion, and that | 
is, how few have been the instances, in all times and 
dimes, of that rara avis in terris, a rich poet. “ Poet 
and rich! “tis solecism extreme!” So sung Shen- 
stone, the bard of the Leasowes; who was yet him- 
self more opulent than most of his fellows ; who 





could boast of his “ hills white over with sheep” and | 


his “banks all furnished with bees ;” while bards in 


general have quite as little to do with banks of bees, | 


as they have, God help them, with any sort of banks 
whatever. Of course, under the head of “ poets,” I 
tank all great workers in the world of imagination, 
Whether the medium through which their wonders 


} and American literature.” 


shine upon us be prose or verse ; and we have had, 
in our own time, one illustrious instance, where wealth 
seemed to spring up under the steps of the enchanter 
as rapidly as the successive miracles of his own 
matchless genius. But, alas, not even here has there 
been exemption from the common lot. The works 
themselves are for all time; but that structure of 
wealth which they called up, and which seemed to 
rise higher and higher at each new spell of the 
magician, has even already, I fear, vanished ; adding 
one more to the many fulfilments of that beautiful 
but melancholy presage, that, ** Where such fairies 
once have danced, no grass will ever grow.” I shall 
leave to my hearers to apply to the purposes and 
objeets of this institution the few rambling remarks 
which I have here strung together, and again thank 
you most cordially for the kindness with which you 
have received me. 

Lord Co.norne then proposed “ Mr. James and 
the novelists.” 

Mr. James returned thanks. Te trusted that a 
new era was dawning upon our literary history, and 
that men of genius and letters were now beginning 
to assume that station in society which properly be- 
longed to them. 

Mr. Murcuison, the President of the Geological 
Society, proposed “The Marquis of Northampton 
and the scientific societies of England.” 

The Marquis of Norrnamprton returned thanks, 

Mr. Gatiy Knicur proposed “ Mr, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd and the British dramatists.” 

Mr. Serjeant Tatrourp returned thanks. Al- 
though he feared that he had but little claim to the 
honour which had been done him, in coupling his 
name with the drama, yet he could not but state the 
satisfaction he felt at seeing the drama introduced 
to that sphere of sympathy which it was the object 
of the institution to raise around distressed literary 


| talent. At the conclusion of Mr, Serjeant Talfourd’s 
| speech,— 


Sir R. H. Inaiis proposed * Washington Irving 
Such a toast would be 
drank with delight ina country in which the fame of 
Mr. Washington Irving was so well established. He 
had been welcomed sincerely the last time he came 


| among them, when he came as a private citizen, but 
| they had now to welcome him as the representa- 
| tive to Spain of his great and powerful country. He 


begged to propose “ Washington Irving, and success 
to the literature of the United States.” 

Mr. Wasninaton Irvine rose to reply. He re- 
gretted his inability to express his feelings of the 


| honour and the kindness which they had heaped 


upon him on a former occasion, and for this new 
expression of their good will. He could only return 
them his most sincere thanks. 

Prince Aubert then said:—I suppose you would 
not like to part without my proposing the ladies. I 
give you * The Ladies.” 

His Royal Highness left the chair shortly before 
twelve o’clock, after which the company immediately 
retired, every one apparently gratified and satisfied. 
The arrangements, indeed, were throughout excellent. 


| The band of the Coldstream guards was in attend- 


ance. Miss Romer, Miss Grant, and Mr. Phillips, 
who yolunteered their services, and Messrs. Broad- 
hurst, T. Cooke, Chapman, and others, enlivened 
the evening by various appropriate songs and glees,— 
amongst others, Campbell's spirit-stirring ‘ Mariners 
of England,’ and Moore’s sweet melody— 
And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I've been wandering away, 
To sce thus around me my youth's early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day? 

The subscription, we rejoice to hear, amounted to 
1,1097. 15s., 2 most welcome addition to the funds of 
a noble institution,—an institution of which England 
may justly be proud, for it is without rival in the 
whole range of the civilized world. 

We will, ere concluding this gratifying report, take 
leave to add, that all such as were unavoidably 


absent from the meeting—all such as agree with | 
Prince Albert, that we ought gratefully to remember | 


| the benefits we have derived from the disinterested 
exertions of great and good men, who, feeling only 
| the promptings of genius, and forgetting every s ‘Ifish 
| consideration, pursue the noble career of cultivating 
the human mind and the promotion of the arts and 
sciences,—that we ought gratefully to remember 





these benefits and blessings, and cheerfully contribute 
to the wants and the necessities of such men when 
overtaken by those misfortunes and those ills to which 
flesh is heir, and genius and learning even more 
than usually subject to,—may forward their con- 
tributions to the Secretary, Mr. O. Blewitt, 78, Great 
Russell-street, which will be forthwith and gratefully 
acknowledged by the Committee. 





ALTERATIONS AT HAMPTON COURT, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 

Dvrine the next week one of the great glories of 
Hampton Court will be to be seen in perfection. 
Already the splendid chesnut trees of Bushy Park 
are a forest of budding flowers, and the sun of an- 
other day or two will develope them in all their 
unique extent and magnificence. Nowhere in Eng- 
land, or even in Europe, is there another grove of 
chesnuts amile long. A single tree, with its pendent 
fans and silver pinnacles, is by itself one of the most 
glorious pictures offoliage. At Ilampton Court you 
may wander along in one line under a grove of such 
pictures for half an hour. It was an act of true 
patriotism in the shoemaker of Hampton Wick, 
Timothy Bennet, to contest the right of way through 
this Park, which George the First sought to abolish, 
The shoemaker won the day, and every one of the 
thousands who annually delight themselves here, 
should combine to raise a monument to his memory. 
It does not often happen that the chesnuts are in full 
flower at the Whitsuntide holidays. They will be 
so this year. Those who have sympathy in seeing 
ten thousand peoplt,—men, women, and children,— 
in innocent and full enjoyment, will go to Hampton 
Court on Whit-Monday. ‘There, in the midst of all 
that is most esteemed, and carefully preserved as 
rare and exclusive in most places,—of trim gaudy 
flower beds, fountains, terraces, tapestries, pictures, 
—they will find some thousands of working men and 
their families. A painter would find it to his profit 
to see the groups of pic-nics formed under the trees. 
Bushy Park is all one féte champétre ; and though 
the dancers are not in satins and brocades, the tableaux 
are Wattcau’s pictures in motion. Unless this year 
should prove an exception to all before it, not a 
flower will be plucked, not a bough broken, not a 
scratch made on the walls. Yet our English people 
are destructives, and must be excluded from St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, unless they qua- 
lify themselves by a miserable fee of twopence or 
threepence! With the experience of the good con- 
duct of the numberless visitors to Hampton Court, 
it surely was a little hard in the present occupant of 
Oatlands Park and St. George's beautiful Hill, both 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Hampton Court, 
to exclude the public from the right of way, which 
had been enjoyed from time immemorial. When 
the South Western Railway reached Weybridge, in 
apprehension of the advent ef numbers of visitors, 
and their assumed mischievousness, the public were 
shut out from crossing Oatlands Park, or ascending 
the heights of St. George’s Hill. ‘lo return to Hamp- 
ton Court. Improvements in the arrangement of 
the pictures, the opening of some new apartments, 
and additional facilities of reference to the pictures 
by means of numbers, have already been slightly 
noticed in the Athen@um. It is now proposed, as 
opportune to the present time, not only to speak of 
these recent changes somewhat more in detail, but 
to give some curious particulars of the various works 
which took place at Hampton Court soon after Harry 
the Eighth had turned his minister Wolsey out of 
the possession of it. The expenses of these works 
were registered at the time with extraordinary care 
and minuteness; and the books in which they were 
entered are now kept among the records of the Trea- 
sury of the Exchequer. They possess interest directly 
in connexion with Hampton Court itself,—a palace, 
truly popular, in the widest sense,—and incidentally 
with reference to the state of the Arts in Henry the 
Kighth’s time, and the decoration of Tudor architec. 
ture. Weare not aware that any extensive notice 
has hitherto been taken of these expenses ; and having 


had occasion to e them minutely, we shall 
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| give our readers the benefit ofour labours. But first 


we will tell them of the princisial improvements 
made during the past recess. 

On approaching the Palace at the west entrance, 
the visitor will remark that the north wing of the 
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facade is undergoing restoration. Characteristic pin- 
nacles, chimney shafts, and the creeping and crawling 
monsters which ornament the coping stones of Tudor 
buildings, have been restored in excellent taste. In 
some places, too, characteristic mullions have been 
exchanged for modern window frames; but the rule 
has not been observed consistently, and it is posi- 
tively the fact, that modern windows have been 
allowed to remain disfiguring the whole. We need 
not hunt farafter probable reasons for an explanation 
of this monstrous anachronism. Mullions, though 
picturesque-looking on the outside of a building, 
darken the rooms slightly inside; and possibly do 
not accord with modern furniture, which is generally 
of no age or style whatever. Is it not too bad, if this 
be the reason, that the Palace should be sacrificed to 
the interest or whim of a Lady Betty and a Sir 
Noodle Doodle, pensioners, who are suffered, by the 
grace of the Queen, to dwell in it? We cannot 
exonerate from all blame Mr. Jesse, who seems 
anxious to exercise his duties of Surveyor to the 
Palace in the best way, for submitting to this tasteless 
tyranny. Inno place do the authorities seem to be 
more desirous of facilitating public convenience than 
at Hampton Court; and in noticing this blotch, 
which, if not corrected, may offend against good taste 
for years to come, we are sure that Lord Lincoln and 


the Commissioners of Woods will see the interests of 
correct architecture and taste properly attended to. 


It is bad enough that such disfigurements exist more 
or less throughout the whole of Wolsey’s part of the 
Palace, and that they should be suffered to remain ; 
but actually to pass them by,and restore all the parts 
surrounding them, is inconceivably monstrous, 
During the past winter the great west window of 
the Hall, miscalled “ the Cardinal’s,” as we shall pre- 
sently show, has been filled with stained glass of a 
suitable and appropriate kind, under the directions 
of Mr. Willement. It is astonishing how much the 
effect of this noble hall is improved by it; and we 
pray that in due course'the other windows may be as 
well supplied. The disposition of this new stained 
glass avoids the radical fault often committed, of 
attempting to give a pictorial representation. ‘The 
utmost that should be done with window decoration, 
is to produce the happiest combinations of colours in 
the most elegant shapes and patterns. All heraldic 
devices are perfectly suitable, and come within the 
principle. In this window Mr. Willement has kept 
within judicious limits, and excepting a figure of 
Henry VIII., not, however, treated as a picture, 
there is nothing which is not mere pattern-work very 
successfully arranged. Silken banners have been 
substituted for calico, but the effect is not improved. 
In some respects, that of colour for instance, it is even 
worse, because brighter and more gaudy. The eye 
is not suffered to repose on Van Orlay’s splendid 
tapestries below, the colours of which are necessarily 
faded by age, but is attracted by the bright and raw 
colours of the meretricious decorations above. Some- 
thing has been done to subdue the bright blue border 
immediately above the tapestry, by inseribing on it 
legends in a faint tint of buff colour; but after all, 
modern brightness and ancient sombreness will not 
accord together, and the tapestries here are quite 
overpowered and injured. Mr, Jesse is borne out by 
all authorities in his use of vermillion, and ultra- 
marine, and gold on the corbels and elsewhere ; but 
unless he would have a discordant contrast, he should 
subdue the colours, and give them a look of three 
centuries, to agree with the colours of the tapestry. 
The banners we are inclined to think are out of their 
proper place, as well as the stags’ heads below them. 
Both would be proper in a hall for waiting or mus- 
tering, but not in one for audience and revelry,—the 
uses to which this hall was applied. If we have any 
doubts about the banners, we have none whatever 
about the stags’ heads; and certain we are that the 
remoyal af both would not deteriorate from the gene- 
ral effect of the interior, and would greatly enhance 
that of the tapestry, which is by far the most im- 
portant object in the hall. Tables have been brought 
in, and their dark warm colouring very much relieves 
the cold and naked look of the floor. Perhaps we 
may be allowed to put in a word for the floor, once 
paved with “ paynted tyle, ypaved with poynttyl ich 
point after other,” and to express a hope that painted 
tiles may be re-laid. It may not be out of place to 
gbserve, that Mr. J. G. Nichols is publishing fac- 





similes of encaustic tiles, the size of the originals, 
which would be useful not only here, bat wherever 
this characteristic feature of “ Gothic” buildings is 
about to be renovated. In the adjoining room— 
“the withdrawing room” as it is termed—the only 
change we observe, is the insertion of coloured glass 
half way up the almost unique semi-circular bay- 
window, and the effect is one of corresponding im- 
provement. We presume the upper half is to be 
ornamented in like manner. 

In an equally satisfactory direction have been the 
alterations with respect to the pictures ; if we may 
except the increase of their numbers and the opening 
of the new rooms. The pictures, already too numer- 
ous, now exceed a thousand, ‘The listless look of the 
multitudes before they have wandered half through 
the apartments, is proof that there are more than 
necessary. At least four hundred pictures might 
be removed without regret. Greenwich Hospital 
would suitably receive the numerous sea-fights and 
portraits of hulls of ships, as it did the portraits of 
admirals. Many an old pensioner would rejoice in 
them, whilst being, here, at the fug end of the collec- 
tion, they are seen by few and enjoyed by no one. 
About a hundred and fifty pictures are hung so that 
they cannot be seen at all: some, indeed, genuine 
pictures of the old masters, it is said, but in a de- 
plorable state of decay. Better surely not to be 
tantalized with the names of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Perugino, and Julio Romano, than to see them 
attached to invisible pictures. Then there are lots 
of mere lumber,—execrable copies of good pictures, 
— it would be a God-send to be quit of. If the col- 
lection were thus weeded, space would be gained for 
improved hanging and arrangement. Something has 
been cone lately towards classification, but much 
more is still wanting. The new rooms are called 
“The Prince of Wales’ Presence Chamber and 
Drawing-Room,” and they lead off from the “ Public 
Dining-Room,” which will readily be remembered 
as holding Andrea Mantegna’s ‘ Triumphs of Cesar.’ 
Excepting a * Ganymede,’ ascribed to Michael An- 
gelo, and an * Adam and Eve,’ by Jan de Mabuse, 
they do not contain pictures of much interest. These 
rooms being out of the suite, interrupt the principle— 
and a very wholesome one it is among great crowds— 
of moving onwards. You enter and leave them by 
the same door, which makes an exception to the rule. 

All the changes which have been made in the 
situations of the pictures are much for the better. 
By far the most important of these is the removal of 
the distemper paintings of Andrea Mantegna from 
the * Public Dining-Room” to the “ Portrait Gal- 
lery.” Tere, these nine pictures follow one another, 
and form a consecutive procession eighty feet in 
length, as the artist originally intended them to do 
when he painted them forthe Palace of St. Sebastian 
at Mantua. In their former situation, the{order was 
broken, and they were hung much too high, By the 
present placing of these pictures, which is considerably 
lower, the horizon is nearly at its right point. It is 
surprising how much their effect in all respects, more 
particularly in colour, has been improved by the 
change of site. They are now viewed under a sub- 
dued light—sufficient however for the purpose—and 
their defects of faded colour and decay are much less 
palpable than formerly. Ilow much subsequent 
painters were indebted to this patriarch of revived 
art! These Triumphs are considered Mantegna’s 
finest production, and rank, probably, next to the 
Cartoons, as the most valuable work of art in this 
country. The very curious historical paintings of 
the ‘ Battle of Spurs,’ and the ‘ Meeting of Francis I. 
and Henry VIII. in the field of the Cloth of Gold,’ 
ascribed to Holbein, though certainly not painted 
by him, which were formerly perched high, near the 
ceiling, have been brought to the level of the eye, 
and the multitude of figures which they contain are 
made visible. They are now numbered 517, 518, 
and hang in the “ Queen’s Audienee Chamber.” 

Several pieces of Tapestry, which were hidden by 
pictures nailed against it, are now exhibited in the 
* Public Dining-Room.” Two of them, representing 
*Rebecea at the Well,’ and * Abraham and Melchi- 
zedek,’ form part of the series which is hung in the 
Great Hall. Another piece is of English manufac- 


ture, after Raphael's ‘ Elymas the Sorcerer struck 
blind,’ and was worked at the factory at Mortlake, 
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Catalogue mentions that there were, “in a slit deal 
case, some two cartoons of Raphael Urbin’s, for 

ings to be made by, and the other five are, by the 
King’s appointment, delivered to Mr. Francisery 
Cleane, at Mortlack, to make hangings by.” 4 
fourth piece, relating to the history of Midas, is jp. 
scribed. 





Semper eget sitiens mediis ceu Tantalus undis, 
Inter anhelatas semper avarus opes. 

The fifth and last Tapestry represents Tobias ang 
the Angel. The colours of all of these are much 
faded, but they are still very welcome revivals, 

Some six or eight pictures of great value have come 
to light during these new arrangements. First ang 
foremost is a recumbent Venus, by Titian (No, 55), 
being a duplicate of his Venus in the Florence 
Gallery. Next, a St. Catherine (No. 402), by Ber. 
nardino Luini, apparently a genuine picture ascribed 
to its right painter. The similarity of expression 
and treatment generally between this painting and 
* Christ disputing with the Doctors’ (No. 18), in the 
National Gallery, strengthens the assertion long since 
made, and often repeated, that the latter was not 
painted by Da Vinci, but by Luini. Another trea. 
sure exhumed is‘ St. John Baptizing Christ in the 
River Jordan,’ by Francia (No. 454). It is inscribed 
“Francia Aurifex,” and that its authenticity js 
beyond impeachment must be evident to all who see 
it. It has suffered slightly in cleaning, and the golden 
halo around the head of Christ is nearly obliterated, 
whilst that around St. John is remaining. Though 
defective in arrangement and drawing, like the spe. 
cimens of this master in the National Gallery, the 
expression and sentiment about the heads are full of 
the highest devotional feeling and character. The 
colouring is clear and solid. ‘The scarcity of Francia’s 
pictures in this country makes this “ find” very ac. 
ceptable indeed. We may add, that the numbering 
of the Pictures is now completed, and adds materially 
to the facilities of reference. 








EXHIBITION IN OLD BOND STREET. 

AmoneG the few transitory Exhibitions of the 
season worthy especial notice, is one now open at 
No. 28, Old Bond Street. It comprises several 
curiosities, but the chief valuables are as follows, 
1. “A Golden Altar-piece,” given to the Cathedral of 
Basle a.p. 1019, by the Emperor of Germany, Henry 
II. We extract its description: “The altar-piece, 
which is four feet in height and nearly six feet wide, 
rests upon a ground [i. e. covers a panel] of cedar 
wood, three inches in thickness, this wood having, as 
is well known, the property of resisting the ravages 
of time longer than any other. It [the golden plate] 
contains five figures, each twenty-four inches high, 
and in bold relief. They represent the Saviour, the 
three Archangels,—Michael, Gabriel, and Raffael 
—and Saint Benedict, placed under arches which 
are supported by light columns, and on each of 
which, in characters of the lapidary, is the name 
of the personage. On the frieze and base are Latin 
inscriptions in red enamel. ‘The whole has an an- 
besque ground.”—Kneeling at and embracing the 
Saviour’s feet are small figures of a king and queen 
(Henry and his wife Cunegonda, before their imperial 
coronation). Amidst the so-called arabesques vari- 
ous animals occur ; and in the spandrels between the 
arches four medallions of the Cardinal virtues, All 
the halos, round the sacred heads, are bestudded with 
large “ precious stones and some antique cameos,” 
how precious and how antique we could not conjec- 
ture at such a distance. ‘The best general idea we 
can give of this altar-piece is, that it resembles un- 
pierced shrine-work in the latest Saxon style, or 
earliest Norman, with which numerous specimens of 
ancient architectural sculpture must have familiarized 
our church-visiting, if not church-going, readers. The 
forms are by no means uncouth, nor the angelic 
countenances very grim ; but we could discover little 
“ beauty and sublime dignity” about the Divine re- 
presentation. Expression is not to be looked for ; in 
antique middle-age works the diabolical personages 
alone monopolize that merit ; primitive art confound- 
ed, as impotent art will always do, expressiveness 
with ugliness, and therefore usually preferred to leave 
their Saints’ faces insipid rather than render them 
hideous. The drapery of this altar-piece distinguishes 
it most ; being simple and massed on good traditional 








established, we believe, by Charles I. 





principles, it much excels the broken-up style which 
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succeeded, when, otherwise, art had made great ad- 
yances. Let us add, that the borders of animals, 
foliage, &c., evince superior skill. Some portions 
here and there are restorations, or insertions, but as 
awhole it is well preserved. The metal plate ap- 
pears thin ; the figures seem to have been raised on 
it by pressure from the back, and little, if at ali, 
wrought with any tool at the front. We cannot 
consider this work ‘*Byzantine,” any more than a 
New York frigate of English build, because the 
United States may have learnt naval architecture 
from England. All early middle-age art was debased 
Roman, or, as it may be otherwise called, Byzantine, 
with certain differences peculiar to each nation that 
adopted it. Early German works were perhaps some- 
what less remote from the general model than Nor- 
man—for example, Basle or Ratisbon being less so 
from Byzantium than Caen or Rouen; but neither 
works were Byzantine, i. e. produced within the 
Greekish empire, or by a Greekish artist, or on pe- 
culiar Greekish principles, At least, in the absence 
of any direct proof that our altar-piece owes its work- 
manship to “one of those wandering Byzantine 
artists,” we must take as strong evidence against this, 
the Latin inscriptions. Two out of the six, however, 
have, each, a term originally Greek, though common 
throughout the Latin or Western empire. On the 
frieze is, in Roman eapitals,—Quis sicut Hel fortis, 
medicus, soter ? Benedictus : an impious complaint to 
St. Benedict, whom it equals with Jehovah (J7e/ or 
Fl) and the Saviour (Softer), because certain Bene- 
dictines had relieved the Emperor of a stone, which 
they put into his hand while he slept, to prove them- 
selves adroit miracle-workers no less than skilful 
physicians, Along the base run these words—Pro- 
spice terrigenas clemens mediator usias. ‘This last 
word seems Latinized Greek—ovciac (essences, ex- 
istences). The four medallion inscriptions are also 
Latin words and letters—names of the four Moral 
Virtues. Besides, at the same time that we are to 
believe this production Byzantine, we are told it re- 
presents Christ as beautiful, contrary to the Greek 
tenet, and as bestowing his benediction accordant to 
the Latin ceremonial, not the Greek. Nevertheless, 
all these things might have been done by the hand of 
a Byzantine vagrant artist and apostate; in which 
predicament we leave it to more learned analyzers 
than ourselves. Eight thousand pounds sterling is 
asked for it: there are some prices which appear to 
be uttered like cannon-balls, at once awful and 
attractive announcements: the above one is among 
them, but as we cannot estimate the particular views 
of individual or public collectors, let us refrain from 
putting any market-value upon it.—2. “* 4 Geographi- 
cal Allas,” of fourteen maps, drawn with the pen and 
illuminated, each surrounded by an arabesque border. 
This isa very curious work, «nd not useless, demon- 
strating the condition of geographical knowledge about 
Charles V.’s latter years. 1t possesses likewise much 
beauty in the enrichment of the maps themselves, 
and yet more in their painted rims, where fishes, 
birds, flowers, Ac. are ranged on a somewhat loose 
system of Natural, or rather Un-natural History, but 
avery harmonious one of pictorial effect. Prince 
Philip, afterwards Philip I1., is said to have been 
hoth the mappist and the illuminator : we can scarce 
think he ever did anything so creditable ; though the 
frontispiece does seem as bad as it might become a 
royal dauber to execute. Here we observed a tablet, 
Which apparently protests against Philip's claim to 
tise from the despot into the miniature-painter: it 
hears—* Philippo Caroli Aug. F. Optimo Princ. Pro- 
videntia”—a dedication, we submit, of the work by its 
real author, unto Prince Philip, who could not well 
have given himself an optime in prince-like behaviour. 
Two thousand pounds is the proprietor’s valuation 
of this article, while he craves from connoisseurs an 
adjustment more in his favour if equitable ; but such 
commodities are like actions at law, and seldom ob- 
tain higher * damages” than the plaintiff asks, how- 
er often far lower.—%. “ Queen Jane's Prayer- 
book ;” an illuminated livre d’heures, once belonging 
to the luckless wife of Philip le Beau, and mother of 
Charles V." It is about the size of the Clovio Missal 
mentioned in our papers on Strawberry Hill, or 

*Letthe reader consult Prescott’s ‘ History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella’ for proofs that Jeanne la Fotle was no fool. Yet 
there are sillier things in the History of Fiction than that 
thislove-lorn, forsaken Princess may have inspired a ballad 
like ‘Crazy Jane.’ 








somewhat larger, and contains thrice as many exqui- 
site illustrations, These are of the Flemish school, 
and even pretend to be by Memling or Hemmelinck 
himself, but we cannot recognize his wonder-working 
hand. The painter displays much less manipulative 
tact and power than Clovio, with infinitely deeper 
expression, richer, mellower colour, and an imagina- 
tion if not so correct, not so frigid, as his, A Service 
for the Dead is perhaps the masterpiece ; and has an 
accompaniment still more remarkab!e—a Dance of 
Death (before Holbein’s time) in separate small 
squares: two exhibit a skeleton leading off a male 
victim, the two others a female. St. Michael and the 
Dragon excels in serious niaiveté almost comic: St. 
Martin dividing his Cloak, in delicate workmanship. 
The frontispiece, on two pages together, consists of 
Philip and Jane, full-length distinet portraits, with 
numerous accessories, This work does not present 
a text equal to Clovio’s for beauty of form or execu- 
tion ; but its capital and initial letters are superior ; 
some among them contain pictures fully composed 
and very finely handled; most appear filled with a 
brown ground, on which gold was sprinkled, the 
letters themselves being in a greyish blue chiaroscuro, 
and foliated, not flourished. One thousand pounds is 
the price expected. Several other articles, which we 
have no time to enumerate, complete a very choice 


cabinet—except the oil-pictures, whose qualities are 
commonplace, 





COMPARATIVE COUNTY POPULATION, 

ReceNtLy, being in need of some results upon the 
subject of population, which could be obtained no 
other way than by a comparison of the registrar 
general's returns with the census of 1841, I found 
that I could not obtain my end with the last docu- 
ment as it stood, from its being a tenth part of the 
time too much, less twenty-four days. The third 
report of the registrar general bore date June 30, 
1840, and was published in the summer of 1841, 
Although I required but one or two of the counties 
for my immediate purpose, I calculated them all, 
and found, as I have no doubt you will do, some of 
the differences to be very extraordinary. The first 
column contains the full return of the census for 
1841, and the second the numbers of the population 
to which the registrar general's returns of births, 
deaths, and marriages to June 30, 1840, can alone 
be correctly applied. The six following columns are 
results worked out from the preceding data, and it 
must be admitted, I think, that the differences in 
| the counties exhibit some very singular facts, which 
| seem to run counter to preconceived ideas upon the 
| subject of population. 








3 
NAMES 
of | 
COUNTIES and PLACES. 


Marriages. 





inatenuinnina’ 4 114,138 
a 173,297 
Cel ..ccccasseess | 337,503 
Devon.......scccccees| 533,731) 530,064 
Sussex... 299,770} 297,210 
Hamts ..ccceve 354,940| 351,145 | 
Essex ....00+- 344,995} 342,422 | 
i ree 260,007 | 258,153 
Suffolk ..ccccccescceee| 315,129) 313,371) 
Bucks ...ccccccccccces| 155,989) 155,106) 
NE nxteessceenmes 21,340 21,153 | 
Lincoln....... eccccece| 562,717] 358,491) 
Norfolk......... 412,621) 410,508 | 
Stafford ....ccsccecees 510,206) 500,897 | 
Cumberland........++. 177,912 | 177,143) 
Kent.... 548,161! 541,715| 
Gloucester .....ee+00..| 431,807! 427,166) 
Shropshire............| 239,014) 237,508 | 
Oxford ....c.eeeeeeee6| 161,573} 160,687 
Hertford....eeeceeeee-| 157,237) 155,984 
Somerset .......se0+-.| 436,002) 433,032 
Northampton.........- 199,061} 197,357 
Derby ....ccccccccceee| 272,202| 268,950 
Warwickshire .........| 402,121) 396,035 
Huntingdon........... 58,699 58,178 
Cambridge .........2+.} 164,509) 162,587 
Surrey ......seseeceee| 582,613) 571,935 
i... eee 1,591,584) 1,571,025 
ES eee 107,937} 106,771 
Northumberland....... 250,268} 247,709 
Westmoreland......... 56,469 56,328 
Durham .......-..00..| 324,277] 317,709 
Cheshire.....seeeeeee4| 395,300) 389,607 
Middlesex ......+2+++- | 1,576,616 | 1,556,237 | 
OED cenccevncsendeen 160,226) 158,834 
Leicester ........02-.-| 215,855) 214,093 
Monmouth.........+6.) 134,349] 130,966 
Nottingham...........| 249,773) 247,485 
Worcestershire ........| 233,484) 231,411 
Lancashire..........+. | 1,667,064 | 1,636,244 


Hereford 
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515,067 


393,887 
563,012 


North Wales ........+- 
South Wales ........6- 





Mean for all Wales .. — 





England .....ccccocses 
EO0ES ccccces 
Birmingham ......+... 
Manchester & Salford .. 
Liverpool & West Derby 


168,667 | ees 
138,187 | Census 
262,626| not 

993 054 reduced. 
London: | 
Surrey ..... 310,627 | ’ 
are 2,269 747,773} Ditto 

Middlesex ..1,434,887 J | 





14,095,508 14,767,751 117,866 475,389 332,211 44.45 | 125.29 
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Deaths to 
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Marriages to 
Marriages to 
Deaths 
Marriages to 
Births. 


Births to 
Deaths. 


oe fee 2 
1,796 
2,823 
5,760 
9,172 
5,361) 5 
6,337 | 5 
6,421 
4,853 
5,760] 5 
2,978 

402 
6,912 
8,009 
9,800 
3,483 
10,672 
8,442 
4,725 
3,217 
3,153 
9,023 
4,155 
5,658 
8,691 
1,284 
3,620 
12,831 
35,673 
2,428 
5,676 
1,307 
7,382 
9,143 
37,012 
3,757 
5,363 
3,422 
6,945 
6,996 
51,067 
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N.B.—The census for the towns not being reduced, the statement is so much the more favourable to them, being on 


the larger population by U5 than that for the counties. 





* 4.3 in former return, perhaps an error, 
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It will be seen above, that the registrar general’s 
statement in his second annual report, making the 
mean mortality for England and Wales 46.6, is not 
correct, England being 1 in 44.45, and Wales 53.34, 
or for both 48.89. I mention this with no blame to 
the officer, as his data were at that time defective. 
The third report is as correct as perhaps such reports 
may ever be rendered for the present purpose. 

The less value of life as the north is approached is 
rendered visible by this table: except Cumberland, 
having a mild climate, and being mountainous as well 
as maritime, which gives 1 death in 50.85 annually, we 
find no northern county in the list until we come to 
Yorkshire, giving 1 death in 44.03 annually. We 
may add here, too, that in the northern counties in- 
variably the greatest number of births happens in the 
June quarter; in the southern, in the quarter ending 
in March ; a singular circumstance in itself. 

In comparing Durham and Cornwall, both mining 
counties, we find 1 death in 43.03 annually in Dur- 
ham, and in Cornwall 1 in 58.59, What a contrast 
is presented between Hereford and Worcester, bor- 
dering counties, both agricultural: Worcester gives 1 
death in 33.07, Hereford 1 in 63.55; yet Worcester 
has 1 marriage to 79.3 of population, Hereford but | 
1 to 197.8. In the contrast between the towns and 
counties this result is very remarkable. Liverpool, 
with three times the proportional number of mar- 
riages of Herefordshire, has but 2.6 children to a 
marriage, and the deaths exceed the births in num- 
ber. Hereford augments its population, each mar- 
riage averaging 4.42 children. It would not, perhaps, 
he too much to infer from this, that the increase of 
population depends upon the increase of longevity in 
the mass of the people, and has much less relation 
than is supposed to the number of marriages. 
these, and numerous other inferences which may be 


. . . | 
drawn from the foregoing table, will no doubt become | 


subjects of consideration with a numerous class of 
your readers. 

I have only to add, that in my opinion a decen- 
nial series of such tables as the present would form 


But 


inquiries leave no doubt as to the fate of the Admiral, 
his wife, and son. There was not room, it appears, 
in the carriage by which the family travelled, and 
the friend, therefore, who had accompanied them, got 
into another, and has escaped with a broken arm; 
while the Admiral’s servant, who was on the outside 
of his master’s carriage, was thrown off by the shock 
and broke his leg. It is, indeed, believed, that the 
calcined body of the Admiral has been recognized, 
although there remained no vestige of his clothes, 
and but few indications to guide his friends in ascer- 
taining his identity. One of his arms had been so 
contracted by the effects of the fire, that his hand was 
within a few inches of the shoulder. M. Dumont 
d’Urvyille, as our readers know, returned only in Nov. 
1840, from his second voyage round the world, during 
which he discovered and explored some previously 
unknown regions towards the South Pole (see Athen. 
No. 684), and was engaged in arranging for the press the 
history ofhisrecent Expedition, when thus fearfully cut 
off; and many of them will probably remember, that 
he was the officer, then a captain in the navy, on 
whom devolved the charge of conveying Charles X. 
from Cherbourg to this country, when driven from 
his throne by the revolution of 1530. 

The Paris papers also mention the death, in that 
capital, of M. Bertin des Veaux, peer of France, 
—widely known in the literary and political world 
of France as joint-founder and co-proprietor of the 
Journal des Débats, with his brother, whose death we 
announced only six months ago. 

We are perplexed to know whether it is better to 
fall into the current humour, and lend ourselves oc- 
casionally to that sort of picture puffing, which has 
of late years been carried to such an offensive extent 
by some of the print publishers, or resolutely refuse 
to notice works when the sole object of the ex- 
hibitor is an advertisement. Years since we found 
it advisable to shut both eyes and ears, in early 
spring time, and on no temptation to peep into 
au artist’s studio, for we heard and saw so much, 
under circumstances when a free judgment would 





a valuable and lasting body of reference for fixing 
many facts regarding our population in a more 
correct mode than one solitary table can supply, 
because temporary causes may affect the returns for 
one year. I would fain draw the attention of the 
registrar general to this matter. 


London, April 26, 1842. Cyrus ReppIna. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Lerrers from Fernando Po announce the death | 


of Dr. Vogel, the naturalist attached to the Niger Ex- 
pedition.—It isalso mentioned in the Friend of Africa, 
that letters from Ascension of the 7th Feb. stafe, that | 
the Albert had rejoined the Wilberforce at that 
island ; and that “in consequence of reports which had | 
reached Ascension, relative to the model-farm, Capt. | 
William Allen, as the head of the Expedition, in the | 
absence of Capt. Trotter, had determined to take | 
the Wilberforce to Fernando Po, with a view to pre- | 
pare either her or the Soudan, or, if deemed expedi- | 
ent, both vessels to reascend the Niger. It was Capt. | 
Allen’s intention to sail from Ascension on the Ist of | 
March, in order to be ready for the river about the | 
beginning of April. Thus, whilst we in England have 
been debating the question of the propriety or im- 
propriety of renewing the Expedition, the brave men 
who are most nearly concerned in its solution have 
settled it already in the affirmative. Whatever be the 
final results of their perseverance, we imagine there 
can be but one opinion about the spirit which actuates 
them.” 

At the special meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
held on Monday last, a report was first whispered 
about, that the celebrated cireumnavigator Admiral 
Dumont d’Urville had, after all his perilous enter- 
prises in foreign seas, perished miserably at home, 
one of the victims to the railway accident, whose 
horrors throw all former casualties of the kind into 
shade. The Admiral, with his wife, his son (aged 
14), and a naval officer, to whom he was much 
attached, were known to have gone to Versailles on 
Sunday, intending to return to dinner. No tidings of 
any one of the party had since been received, 
although the Minister of the Marine had sent an ex- 
press to Versailles to make inquiries, Subsequent 
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I am, Sir, &e. | 


have been contrary to good faith and right feeling, 
that we thought it best neither to see nor hear. If 
| then we would not serve artists by such preliminary 
| flourishings, why are we to subserve the interests of 
printsellers?—and yet when the public are sum- 
moned to see pictures prior, as it is said, to—what? 
their being sent to the Exhibition! it is thought a want 
of vigilance on our part that we do not join in the press 
in sounding gong or trumpet. However, discretion 
suggests that we may, with propriety, advert to Mr. 
Hayter’s picture of * The Royal Marriage,’ exhibiting, 
or lately exhibited, at Messrs. Graves & Co’s, of 
Pall Mall. Pictures of this class are, in their leading 
intention, a series of portraits—to which intention 
questions of art are subordinate and auxiliary ; and 
their value to the partics whom they most interest 
will, therefore, depend, in great measure, on the 
fidelity of the likenesses. On this head, we have 
never seen a picture of the kind which did not oc- 
casion many differences of opinion—an inevitable 


| consequence of such picture being subjected to the 


judgment of a public composed of individuals having 


| different degrees of familiarity with the originals. 


The * Royal Marriage’ has not escaped the fate of its 
family—all possible sentences having been passed on 
most of the leading figures which it contains, For 
ourselves, we should say of those portraits with whose 
originals we are best acquainted, that the resem- 


blances are good—and thence infer favourably of | 


the rest. As one of a series commemorating the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Her Majesty, the picture 
has, however, an interest more general, and in some 
degree historical ;—and though the spirit of some 
forty or fifty years ago,—which accepted all things 
that recorded the movements of Royalty with a most 
unquestioning zeal, and placed the domestic events 
of the palace among the fireside topics of nearly all 
the householders throughout the land,—be greatly 
sobered, yet there is always a loyal public in England 
sufficiently large to support publications of such a 
character, and so ushered and patronized. Such 
pictures are, therefore, printsellers’ prizes, from 
their first conception ; and it is thus another of the 
conditions of their composition that their lights and 
groupings are arranged for publication as prints. 
The pencil of the artist works not simply with a view 
to its own illustration, but with direct. reference to 


a 

the burin of the engraver. All these are conditions 
narrowing the resources of art ; and the glare of eg, 
tume and glitter of the accessories with which ths 
painter must deal, are other obvious difficulties whic, 
will prevent the great things of the English schoo 
from ever being achieved in this walk. Contendip 
with such obstacles, it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Hayter has produced a striking and brilliant picture, 
The figures which the canvas represents are about 
sixty in number ; and these are well grouped amongy 
themselves, and in reference to the central interest of 
the picture. The story is well told, the canygs 
skilfully lighted; and all that the artist could do, to 
subdue the predominating red of the scene, by such 
neutral tints as he had at his disposal—a feather here, 
a piece of white drapery there, and above all by the 
cluster of beautiful faces which are grouped behind the 
Queen, and inevitably catch the eye of the spectator, 
but only to lead it back to the dramatic centre, on 
which their own interest is intently fixed—he has 
ably done. 

The annual meeting of the five academies took 
place last week, at the Institute, under the presideney 
of Count Mol¢, Director of the Académie Francaise, 
The business of the day was commenced by a speech 
from the President, the object of which was to show 
that the Academy had not degenerated since its firs 
creation by Louis XIV. M. Lebrun then stated 
that the prize of comparative philosophy for 1842, 
founded by the Count de Volney (a medal of the 
value of 1,200 fr.) had been awarded to M. Théodore 
Benfey, for his work in German, entitled, ‘ Dictionary 
of the Roots of the Greek Language.’ A notice by 
M. Debret, on the repairs and embellishments of the 
Church of St. Denis, with which he was charged,and 
which were completed in 1840, was then read, and 
this was followed by the reading of a paper, entitled 
Recherches sur la Personage d’Ogier le Danois, the 
Jack of Spades of playing cards, by M. Paulin Paris, 
The reception of M. Ballanche, the new Member of 
the Académie Francaise, also took place last week. 
There was a full attendance of Members, amongst 
whom were Messrs. de Chateaubriand, Royer Col. 
lard, Dupin, Mol¢, and de Broglie. The eulogium 
of the new Member upon his predecessor, M. Alex- 
andre Duval, was read by M. Mignet. A brilliant 
eulogium having been made upon M. de Chateav- 
briand by M. Ballanche, in the course of his eulogium 
on M. Duval, the public, who were present on this 
occasion, applauded it with so much fervour, that M. 
Chateaubriand, overpowered with emotion, burst into 
tears.—The Academy of Moral and Political Science 
have elected M. de Rémusat in place of the late M. 
Jouffroy, and M." Wheaton, Minister of the United 
States at Berlin, a Corresponding Member :—and the 
Académie Frangaise, M. Patin, as successor to M. 
Roger. A subscription has been set on foot, anda 
committee formed, under the auspices of the Duc de 
Coigny, for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Cherubini: while the Musical Section 
of the Institute has announced that it finds no one, 
at present, worthy to fill the chair of the deceased 
composer—éhat being the true meaning represented 
by its formal declaration that it will not proceed to 
any election for supplying his place. 

From Paris we have also a bit of literary gossip, 
which may serve as a pendant to our recent announce- 
| ment of Cardinal Maio’s editorial labours, on the 
| famous Vatican Manuscript of the New Testament. 
Some of our readers may be aware of the existence in 
the Bibliotheque Royale of a manuscript rivaling that 
| of the Vatican for the antiquity and critical value of 
its text—the famous palimpsest, known under the 
name of Ephraim the Syrian, and presenting, beneath 
the running writing of an unimportant Greek work 
of the twelfth century, a great part of the original 
text of the New Testament, in Uncial letters, as old 
at least as the sixth century. This text, which, to 
the great regret of the learned, has been always con- 
sidered undecipherable, has been recently submitted 
to a chemical agent, which has restored the ancient 
characters, though not in their completeness, yet in 
a degree suflicient to enable a judgment to be formed 
of its value; and M. Tischendorf, a young savant, 
who has been for some years visiting, at the expens 
of the Saxon government, the most celebrated literary 
collections of Europe, has succeeded in reading @ 
large portion of the manuscript,—a complete edition 
of which he is about to publish, with the aid of the 
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great typographical establishment of Tauchnitz, at 
Leipsic. 

We promised a report of Madame Caradori Allan's 
Concert, but for this a line will suftice,—as the new 
Italians disappointed the lady, and, though her pro- 
eramme Was Very agreeable, the music was too 
fimiliar to need enumeration. The greatest treat 
was the duet from Rossini’s ‘ Aureliano in Palmyra,’ 
sing with high finish by Madame Caradori and 
Madame Persiani; nor must M. Godefroid’s harp 
al M. Cavallini’s clarinet be forgotten.—In the 
evening, the Professional Choral Society repeated 
Prof. Taylor’s version of Haydn's ‘Seasons.’ Of 
the cleverness of their performance we spoke a 
twelvemonth since; and do not wholly understand 


how it was that a year’s weekly practice has failed to | 


produce a new work :—let us recommend one to the 
notice of all aspiring bodies of choralists—the * Pas- 
sions-Musik’ of J.S. Bach. 

Yesterday week, too, Déjazet came out at the 
French Play: in the midst of rapturous applause, 
the part heing the darling * Vert-vert’ of the Palais 
Roval. Since then, she has appeared in ‘ La Fille 
du Dominiqu »,’ and * Les Premiéres Armes ;’ and in 
all enchanted “the subscribers and the general pub- 
lie” (our readers will please to excuse this play-bill 
style). Frowardness, impudence and thoughtlessness, 
never found so fascinating a representative as in this 
uly woman. Yet the above goodly gifts are with 
her so harmonized by a dégagée grace, that, whereas 
all other actresses touching her characters at once 
become intolerably vulgar, Déjazet passes free, ex- 
cused for all she does, says, and looks,—and less 
offensive in the fulness of her audacity than many a 
Lydia Languish in her tender sighs and modest 
smiles. It is a curious fact, the forms and quantities 
of national morality considered, that the French 
would no more endure the coarseness of our low 
comic acting, than we should abide the blasphemy 
(the word will out) of their melo-dramatic writers. 


THE 
of PAIN 
Gallery, FIF THR 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. 


ITH ANNUALEXHIBITION ofthe NEW SOCIETY 
S in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
4 PALL MALL, next the British Institution, 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue. 6. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
rts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various edects 
Open from Ten till Five. 








of light and shade, 








ITALIAN and FLEMISH GALLERY, 49, PALL MALL—THE 
APOTHEOSIS OF THE MAGDALEN, by Lupovico Caracci— 
T i i hy Runens, THE EVILS OF WAR— 
A Fine Head in Fresco, 
. iGToO, and other works of high class, are now on View and 
on Sale. Openfrom 11 till 5. Admission Is. 
N.B. Near the British Institution. 











THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

MORNINGS, and EVENINGS, except SATURDAY Evenings.— 
ASPANGLED TUBE, 30 feet in length, producing magnificent 
elects, is just added to the COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, 
vhich is worked by STEAM POWER, and exhibits the ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, the appearance of the AURORA BOREALIS, and various 
other experiments on a grand scale. Constant additions to the en- 
larged and improved DISSOLVING VIEWS, part of which form a 
series intended to illustrate the SCENERY of the HOLY LAND, 
copied from the beautiful work of David Roberts, R.A. by permission 
of Mr. Moon, the publisher, of Threadneedle Street. LECTURES 
which demonstrate the latest advances made in practical science. The 





ORRERY, DIVING BELL, and DIVER, with Experiments in the | 


Water. PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRATTS taken daily by Mr. Beard. 
Conductor of the Band, Mr. Wallis. Admission, One Shilling. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The nineteenth anniversary was held on the 7th 
of May. Professor Wilson in the chair.—The Report 
ofthe Council began by adverting to the loss sustain- 
ed in the death of the Earl of Munster, its late Pre- 
sident. The usual statement of deaths, retirements, 
and clections followed. Mention was then made of 
some valuable oriental works, printed in MS., be- 
queathed to the Society by the late N. B. Edmon- 
stone, Esq. and General ‘TT. Gordon; and of some 
Chinese works, presented by Sir George Staunton. 
Some valuable geological papers on the Mineral Re- 
sources of India, were noticed as forming part of the 
Journal of the Society, copies of which were upon 
thetable. The proceedings of the Oriental Translation 
Committee were then adverted to ; and, in addition to 
the advancement of several works, of which portions 
haveappeared, notices were given of the translations of 
the Sama Veda; of the History of Hyder Ali; and of 
Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, shortly to 


| be published. "The establishment of a fund for the | 


| printing of Oriental texts had been mentioned at the 


| last anniversary ; and some detail was now given of its | 


proceedings. One volume only had been published, 
| which was the sects of Sharistani, edited by the Rev. 
| W. Cureton. The text of the Sama Veda, and that 
of the Vrihadaranyaka Upanishad are begun; and 
| the Syriac text of the long-lost work of Eusebius, 
| wept Ocopaveac, is about to be commenced ; and 
various other works are in active preparation. 
| After the reading of the Report, and the exhibi- 
| tion of financial statements, the chairman proposed 

to enter on the records a resolution expressing the 
| feelings of its members at the loss of their late Pre- 
| sident, which was carried by acclamation. Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston then moved that the Right Hon. 
| Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, President of the Board 

of Control, should be elected President, in the room 
| of the Earl of Munster. The motion was seconded 
by Sir George Staunton, and carried unanimously. 
Votes of thanks were then passed to the officers, and 
the meeting proceeded to ballot for the Council and 
officers for the ensuing year. The following gentle- 
men were elected into the Council, in the room of 
those who went out by rotation: The Ion. W. H. 
Leslie Melville, Sir T. E, Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
the very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, Samuel Ball, 
| Esq., Gen. Caulfield, Capt. Eastwick, J. Guillemard, 
Ksq., Col. Leake. The officers of the preceding year 
were re-elected. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 18,—Lord Sandon, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, ‘On Accidents upon Railways,’ 
by C. R. Weld, Esq.—The number of persons con- 
| veyed by 50 railways, in the first half year of 1841, 
amounted to 9,122,615, of whom 1,530,040 occupied 
| first class carriages, 4,144,169 second class carriages, 

2,357,745 third class carriages, and 1,090,659 car- 

riages not classed. The number of trains employed 
was 99,422, which gives 91.3 persons to cach train. 
The average speed of each class train was as follows: 

Including stoppages: Ist Class 172 miles per hour. 
Qnd ,, 174 - 
ard , 17 a. 

Exclusive of stoppages: Ist ,, 224 
2nd ,, 
3rd, 21} ” 

The lines upon which the trains travel at the 

greatest speed, are as follows:— 
Average speed, exclusive of stoppages. 
Northern and Eastern .. +» 36 miles per hour. 
Great Western .. ee co @ ie 
London and Brighton .. ae 9 
Newcastle and North Shields... 30 - 
Midland Counties os -- 29 
North Midland .. ee aa 
London and Birmingham = .. 27 ” 

On the Leipsic and Dresden Railway, the max- 
imum speed is fixed at 10 minutes per geographical 
mile, which is equal to 20} miles per hour. The 
| receipts arising from the foregoing number of pas- 
sengers amounted to 1,145,386/. 7s. 4d., of which 
281,0871. 12s. 6d. was received from first class pas- 
sengers, 231,046/. 3s. 7d. from second class passengers, 
58,5151. 3s. 1d. from third class passengers, and 
664,737/. 8s. 2d. from mixed class passengers. The 
Act of Parliament does not enable the officers of the 
| Railway department of the Board of Trade to obtain 
returns of accidents attended with danger unless per- 
sonal injury is actually sustained. The following table 
shows the number of accidents attended with personal 
injury arising from causes beyond the control of pas- 
sengers, from August 1840 to Dee. 31, 1841 :— 

Nature of Number of ; 
Accident. Accidents. Injured. 

Collision .. es . -_ 126 

Engine or train breaking 9 4 14 

Run off the line .. - 2 26 58 


” 


214 ” 


” 


” 





Killed. 
12 


Run over .. ee ee 4 3 1 
Fell off .. oe o &§& 1 4 
Total.... 57 46 203 
of which 28 accidents occurred in the five latter 
months of 1840, and 29 in 1841. The following is 
a return of the accidents, attended with personal 
injury to individuals, owing to their own negligence 
or misconduct :— 
Nature of Number of 
Accident. Accidents, 
Run over .. oe -- Jl 
Fell off .. ee oe .§ 2 3 
Jumped off we oo § 13 
Crushed by engine o @ 


Total.... 52 ~ 3u 


| 


Killed. Injured. 
18 14 








1840, and 86 in 1841. The accidents attended with 
personal injury to servants of the Company, under 
circumstances not involving danger to the public, 
were as follows :— 
Nature of 
Accident, 
Collision .. ee 
Felloff .. ee  M 5 
Jumped off ee oo -F 3 
Run over .. ee -. 46 0 
Crushed .. 1! 
Roiler burst 
Waggon overturned 
Train run off the line 
Struck by a bridge 


Number of 
Accidents, 
o 4 


Killed. Injured. 
_ ad 


Total.... 

of which 35 occurred in the last five months of 1840, 
and 60 in 1841, By the foregoing returns, it appears 
that the number of railway accidents has considerably 
diminished, as, out of 204 accidents that occurred 
between August 1840 and December 1841, 125 took 
place in the past year, and 79 in the preceding five 
months, a decrease of exactly one-third. Taking the 
number of passengers carried by the various railways 
in 1841 at double the number given for the first six 
months, which is equal to 18,245,226, the accidents 
amount to 1 in 145,963; and it may be remarked, 
that a large proportion of these occurred from slips 
in the embankments, occasioned by continual wet 
weather. A diminution has taken place in the acci- 
dents resulting from collisions arising chiefly from 
mismanagement or defective arrangements. A great 
proportion of the accidents that occurred at the end 
of 1840, and the commencement of 1841, were of 
this nature, no fewer than 17 accidents having occurred 
in eight months, from August 1840 to April 1841, 
from the single cause of collisions by trains or engines 
overtaking others travelling on the same line. Dur. 
ing the nine months from April 1841 to January 
1842, only 5 collisions of this nature occurred, and 
those, with one exception, unattended with fatal con- 
sequences. ‘This diminution in the number of col- 
lisions appears too great to be the result of accident, 
and may fairly be attributed, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the adoption of many of the precautions 
suggested by the Inspector General, viz. the erection 
of proper tixed signals at stations, the use of tail 
lamps and hand signals, and the enforcement of more 
attention to signals on the part of servants. The 
returns of the pust year also show a marked diminution 
in the number of serious accidents occasioned by the 
misconduct of engine-drivers, In the last five months 
of 1840, 7 accidents occurred, by which 8 persons 
were killed, and 31 injured; and in 1841 only 3 
accidents occurred, by which 2 persons were killed 
and 3 injured, By a strange mistake in the drawing 
up of certain clauses in the Acts of various railway 
companies, obliging them, under a penalty, to keep 
the gates at level crossings closed across the railway, 
instead of across the road, accidents of a serious 
nature have occurred. In two instances, upon the 
Hull and Selby, and Newcastle and Carlisle railways, 
the lives of the gatekeepers fell a sacrifice to the 
former plan. From the returns made by the different 
Railway Companies, it appears that there are 605 
6-wheel engines,and 224 4-wheel engines, traversing 
an extent of 1,330} miles. A general opinion is 
entertained that 4-wheel engines are rather more 
unsteady, and subject to oscillatory movements, 
and especially to vertical movements, which, in 
extreme cases, may lead to jumping off the rails, 
while, on the other hand, 6-wheel engines are thought 
to be less adapted for going round short esrves ; and 
this opinion is in some measure borne out by the fact 
that 3 accidents occurred to the 4-wheel engines, out 
of the total number of 224 engines of this descrip- 
tion, arising from their having run off the rails, while 
no accident occurred to the 6-wheel engines. The 
circumstance, however, that the two railways, which, 
in proportion to their amount of passenger-traflic, 
have been perhaps most free from serious accidents, 
viz. the London and Birmingham, and the Grand 
Junction, use, in the one ease, 4-wheel, and, in the 
other, 6-wheel engines exclusively, appears quite 
sufficient to show that any attempt at legislative 
interference to enforce the adoption of any peculiar 
construction of engine, would be altogether misplaced 
in the present state of experience on the subject. 

A long discussion ensued, and it was proposed that 
a comparison between the accidents arising from rail- 
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way travelling, and those proceeding from stage- 
coach conveyance, should be made, if possible ; with 
a view to which Viscount Sandon suggested that a 
return might be called for in the House of Commons 
of all the inquests held by coroners, from which 
might be selected those resulting from stage-coach 
accidents, and thus, as far as the deaths went, the 
comparison would be complete. 


Astronomical Sociery.—April 8.—The Presi- 
dent, Lord Wrottesley, in the chair.—J. Jenkins, 
Esq., and J. 8. Eiffe, Esq. were elected Fellows.— 
The following communications were read : 

1. * On the Aggregate Mass of the Binary Stars 
61 Cygni, by S. M. Drach, Esq.—The truth of 
universal gravitation having been confirmed by the 
elliptic form of the orbits of binary stars, it follows 
that knowing the absolute distances of the compo- 
nent members and their period of revolution round 
each other, we are able to deduce their aggregate 
mass compared with that of our sun and a planet, by 
exactly the same process which acquaints us with 
the various masses of the planets which are attended 
with satellites. The ratio of the sums of the masses 
of the component bodies in two such systems being 
then that of the eubes of the mean distances of the 
components, multiplied into that of the inverse 
squares of their periods of revolution round each 
other, we may assume that one system is composed 
of the earth and sun, and we have then two cases 
to consider; Ist, when this binary star is of very 
small mass compared with the sun, in which case 
the system would revolve about the sun, the centre 
of gravity being near the sun’s centre ; and, 2ndly, 
when the star’s mass is much superior to that of the 
sun, in which case the orbital motion of the star would 
be only apparent, and owing to the real revolution of 
the solar system round it. Applying these remarks 
to the case of the star 61 Cygni, and assuming Bes- 
sel’s value of the parallax, and the usually assumed 
elements of the orbit of this binary system, it appears 
evident that this system is unconnected with the solar 
system. It does not, however, appear impossible 
that both systems revolve round a third at an im- 
mensely greater distance than that of the sun from 
the earth. The author, in conclusion, adverts to the 
great importance, in the present advanced state of 
practical Astronomy, of noting the positions of the 
stars having the greatest proper motions with all 
possible accuracy, and of rigorously comparing the 
deduced proper motions at equal intervals of time, 
for the purpose of discovering whether the motions 
are performed in one plane, and whether they are 
uniform ; and also to the importance of having a cata- 
logue of stars accurately arranged in order of brilli- 
ancy by means of photometrical observations, as an 
essentially requisite element in the determination of 
their relative distances from the earth.—2. Second 
Note ‘On the Mass of Venus,’ by R. W. Rothmanr 
Esq.—3. ‘On a Method of Determining the Lati- 
tude at Sea, by M. C. L, von Littrow, Adjoint-As- 
tronomer at the Imperial Observatory at Vienna.— 
4. ‘On the Rectification of Equatoreals by Observa- 
tions of Stars on the Meridian and at an Hour-Angle 
of Six Hours,’ by M. C. L, von Littrow.—5. * The Pa- 
rallax of a Centauri deduced from Mr. Maclear’s Ob- 
servations at the Cape of Good Hope, in the year, 
1839 and 1840,’ by Professor Henderson.—6. * Ob- 
servations of the beginning and end of the Sola- 
Eclipse of July 1841,’ by Dr. Cruikshank. 


Institution o¢ Civit EnGineers.—May 10.— 


The President in the chair. A paper was read, de- 
scriptive of * Messrs. Marshall’s new Flax Mill at 
Leeds, by Mr. Combe. This mill consists of one 
room 132 yards long by 72 yards wide, covering 
nearly two acres of ground. The average height is 
21 feet. The roof is formed of brick groined arches 
of 36 feet span, supported by cast iron pillars; an 
impermeable coating of coal tar and lime is laid over 
the arches, upon that is a layer of soil eight inches 
thick sown with grass—this immense room is lighted 
and ventilated by a series of skylights 134 feet 
diameter, one at the centre of each groin. Throughout, 
beneath the building extends a cellar, containing the 
shafts for communicating the motion from a pair of 100 
horse power steam-engines to the various machines in 
the mill. The fluesand steam cases for warming and 
ventilating, and the revolving fan for urging the air 
into the room, are also placed there, with the gas and 


water pipes, and the rest of the space is used asa 
warehouse. All the details of the construction of this 
extensive building were given, with the cost of it, 
which appeared to be no more than that of an 
ordinary fire-proof mill; the advantages of this de- 
scription of building were stated to be the convenience 
of supervision, the easy access to the machines, the 
power of sustaining an uniformity of temperature and 
moisture, the absence of currents of air and several 
points of minor importance. The adoption of similar 
constructions for machine manufactories, and even 
for agricultural buildings, was strongly urged, on the 
ground of the advantages arising from concentrating 
all the processes under the supervision of one person, 
and the economy in moving heavy masses. Arched 
roofs were stated not to be more expensive than wood 
or slate coverings, and to be quite as sound when well 
executed, and of their durability there could not exist 
a doubt. 

*The description of the Explosion of a Steam 
Boiler at the Penydarren Works, South Wales,’ by 
Mr. Stephens, was an interesting account of a sad 
accident. The boiler was 41 feet long, 7 feet diameter, 
with a centre tube flue of 4 feet 2 inches diameter ; 
the thickness of the plates throughout was half an 
inch, the ends were flat, with rings of angle iron; the 
pressure of the steam to which the safety valves were 
weighted was 50tb. per square inch, From appear- 
ances after the explosion, the tube, which was col- 
lapsed in a very remarkable manner in its entire 
length, had been softened by the heat, having been 
left dry along the upper side; and the sudden injec- 
tion of water from the force pumps had caused a de- 
velopement of a large body of steam, which had 
crushed the tube from one side. No opinions were 
given in the paper on the theory of the causes of ex- 
plosions, the author having restricted himself to the 
absolute detail of facts, and recommending the adop- 
tion of the steam whistle, to warn the engineers of 
the lowness of the water in the boiler, which is the 
general cause of accidents. 

Mr. Lindsay Carnegie presented to the Institution 
and explained the construction and action of his 
patent Stone-piercing Machine, to be used instead of 
the ordinary jumper tool for boring trenail holes in 
railway blocks, stones for marine constructions, &c. 
Mr. Vignoles bore testimony to the merits and the 
economy derived from its use. Mr. Smith, of Dean- 
ston, and Mr. Braithwaite, the latter gentleman 
having peculiar opportunity of giving an opinion, as 
he had used for some years Mr. Carnegie’s stone 
planing machine which is employed in preparing the 
slate billiard tables and other works. The prices for 
piercing holes appeared very low. The labour on a 
railway block with two holes 14 inch diameter bored 
six inches deep, and a space nine inches diameter 
planed to receive the chair, had been undertaken at 
Arbroath Quarries for 24d, per block, and the con- 
tractor had cleared much money by them, 





Horricutturat Soctery.—May 2,—Anniversary. 
The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Edgar, and Dr, Hen- 
derson, were severally re-elected President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, for the ensuing year; and the Earl of 
Ilchester, Sir W. J. Hooker, and Mr. Barchurd, were 
added to the Council. In the report of the auditors 
the income of the Society was stated to be 11192. 
17s. 8d. more than the expenditure; and a reduction 
of the Society's debt, to the extent of 10477. 12s, 8d. 
within the year, was announced. 

May 3.—Sir O. Mosley, Bart., in the chair. R. 
Boyd, J. C. M‘Mullan, J. Villebois, and B. N. Wil- 
liams, Esqs., were elected Fellows. A splendid col- 
lection of plants was exhibited by Mrs. Lawrence, 
amongst which were handsome specimensof Epiphy!- 
lum hybridum, Erica aristata major, E. pinifolia, well- 
grown plants of Chorozema Dicksoni and Cytisus 
Phillipensis, with a bright crimson seedling Cineraria. 
A Knightian medal was awarded for the four latter. 
From Mr. Dean, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., F.H.S., 
some cut flowers of Orchidaceous plants, including 
Epidendrum Stamfordianum, whose delicious fragrance 
and graceful habit ought to obtain it a place in every 
collection; Lelia cinnabarina from Brazil, of a bright 
vermillion colour; Cattleya Skinneri, a rare and 
beautiful species ; for which a Knightian medal was 
given. From W. H. Story, Esq., well-flowered plants 
of Erica aristata major, E. mundula, and E. campa- 
nulata ; the last a rare and beautiful variety, with 








yellow flowers and a peculiarly slender habit, for 

which a Knightian medal was awarded. From Mr. 

Atlee, gardener to H. Beaufoy, Esq., a remarkably 

fine specimen of Boronia pinnata and B, serrulata, 
for which a Banksian medal was given. From fF. 

Coventry, Esq.,of Jersey, anew speciesof Tropxolum, 

with larger flowers than the greenhouse kinds noy 
cultivated ; these are of a dark yellow colour, ang 
fimbriated. A Banksian medal was awarded for jt 
From C. B. Warner, Esq. a collection of Orchidace. 
ous plants containing fine specimens of the rap 
Broughtonia sanguinea, Zygopetalum rostraium, and 
pidendrum variegatum. For the latter a certificate 
was awarded. From Mr. Standish, a seedling Ca). 
ceolaria, named C. Standishii, of a beautiful dee 

yellow, spotted and streaked with reddish brown, and 
a new Salvia from the North of India; the blossoms 
when first expanded are of a delicate lavender colour, 
but afterwards change to a dark blue: it possesses 
much the habit of a Lupine, and is likely to prove a 
valuable addition to our herbaceous plants. A cer. 
tificate was given for it. From Mr. Stanley, gardener 
to H. Berens, Esq., some excellent seedling Calceo- 
larias, and a fine plant of Goodia lotifolia, for which 
a certificate was awarded. From Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince, a new and handsome Leptospermum, 
from Swan River, with pink flowers, which it pro. 
duces very freely. <A certificate was awarded for it, 
From Mr. Graves, plants of Epidendrum inversum 
and Oncidium flexuosum, a beautiful species, producing 
a large drooping panicle of bright yellow flowers, 
For this also a certificate was awarded. From My, 
Beck, three Calceolarias, in his newly-invented slate 
boxes: the luxuriant growth of these plants was 
sufficient proof that this kind of material suits them 
as well as the porous burnt pots in general use. From 
Mr. J. A. Henderson, an excellent collection of 
Cinerarias, for which a certificate was awarded, From 
Mr. Alex. Scott, gardener to Sir G. Staunton, a fine 
cluster of the fruit of Musa Cavendishi, weighing 
upwards of 40ib.; for this a Banksian medal was 
awarded, From the Garden of the Society, a large 
collection of Orchidaceous and other plants ; amongst 
them were an exceedingly pretty new species of 
Barkeria, from Guatemala, with delicate lilac and 
purple flowers, called by the Spanish Americans 
Flor d°Isabel, and used by the Guatemalese to de- 
corate their altars and temples; a fine specimen of 
Oncidium luridum guttatum ; Odontoglossum lave, a 
new but not particularly handsome species ; Bossiea 
disticha, and Indigofera sylvatica, two very good 
greenhouse plants. 





Linnean Society.—May 4.—The Bishop of Nor- 
wich in the chair. Captain Jones, M.P., was elected 
a Fellow. Lieut. Rudston Reed exhibited a large 
shell, brought from Raiata, in the Society Islands. 
This shell was remarkable for having retained for 
several years between its layers a_ considerable 
quantity of water, which on being exposed to the 
cold during the last winter became frozen, expanded, 
broke the shell, and thus escaped. The Rev. Mr. 
Johns exhibited a living specimen, in full fruit, of 
Jungermannia reptans, and also dried specimens of 
numerous species of the family Jungermanniacee. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland sent for ex- 
hibition the ripe fruit and female plant, in flower, of 
the Diospyros edulis, which had been grown in the 
stove at Sion. The continuation of Dr. Hamilton's 
commentary on the Hortus malabaricus was read. 


Microscoricat Sociery.—April 27.—J. S. Bow. 
erbank, Esq. in the chair. A paper was read by 
G. Busk, Esq., entitled ‘ Observations on some Infu- 
soria contained in water from Africa.’ The water 
was procured from two localities, and contained thir- 
teen species of Infusoria, all of which, except three 
species, were common in ordinary water, the other 
three, which were of the genus Eunotia, were pre- 
cisely similar to those discovered by Ehrenberg a8 
fossils in the Bergmeh! of Sweden, but lately he has 
detected them in the recent state in earth from the 
neighbourhood of Labrador, thus having two localities 
of very different conditions as to climate for the same 
species of Infusoria ; which, the author states, would 
tend to prove that no certainty, as to climate, could 
be deduced from the occurrence of fossil Infusoria. 
Another paper was read by the same author ‘ On the 
young of a species of Ixodes from Brazil.’ These 
Insects were sent from Rio Janciro inaletter, and were 
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still alive, although upwards of sixty days had been 
spent on the passage. Portions of three different 
samples of disintegrated chalk from Salisbury Plain, 
having been given to different members of the Society, 
it was stated that they had detected, in them, many 
formsof minute animals which were apparently new to 
English microscopists. In October 1540, Mr. White 
exhibited to the Society some beautiful specimens of 
supposed minute fungi which he had found on gravel 
stones in the neighbourhood of Old Ford, Middlesex, 
and which corresponded, in some measure, with the 
description of Craterium pyriforme as given by Hooker 
and other botanists. Mr. White has now found 
them not to be of a fungoid nature, but the ova ofa 
species of Acarus with a body of a red colour and 
six legs: specimens of the insects both in the egg and 
after their escape were exhibited. 





EvecrricaL Sociery.— April 19.—The first paper 
read Was a communication in favour of the Contact 
Theory of the Voltaic Pile, by M. Martens, of 
Brussels) The conclusions are briefly these: the 
electrical condition of metals, or their clectro-motive 
power, is altered by contact with certain liquids; 
their chemical reactions are thus changed, the condi- 
tion of alteration only affects the part immersed, and 
this, with the part emerging, constitutes a pair, the 
metal being electrically heterogeneous; different 
liquids modify to different degrees, and hence the 
sume metal, with its ends in different liquids, consti- 
tutes a heterogeneous combination, and hence a 
voltaic pair ; the current does not depend on chemi- 
cal action; the inversion of poles, attending the 
change to certain electrotypes, is due to the same 
property ; metallic contact is the only direct cause of 
the galvanic current; chemical action cannot be, 
because electric tension is manifested before the 
circuit is closed ; constant batteries owe their value 
to the same action of the liquid on the plates. —Notes 
from Dr. Ellice of Genoa, were then read. Dr. 
Ellice obtains the electric light by dropping on the 
plate of an electroscope any of the following sub- 
stances, reduced to powder in a coffee mill: coffee, 
wheat, rice, pease, beans, millct, sulphur, gunpowder, 
cream of tartar, gum arabic, sugar, marble, chalk, 
lime, resin, sulphate of copper, rock, sand, salt, 
bricks, &c. &e. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Horticultural Society.—Garden Exhibition. 
Moy. Statistical Society, 8. 
— British Architects, 8.—‘On Gothic Mouldings,’ by Professor 
rillis.—Also, a Necrological notice of the late M.Guenepin, 
of Paris, received from M.Vandoyer.—Some particulars of the 
new Glue oe by Mr. Jeffery, and upon which experi- 


ven recently tried at Wvolwich. 
jety, 3. 








ety, 8. 
Wen. Geological Society, § p. 8. 
— Society of Arts, 8. 
Fai. Royal Institution, § p- 8.— Goucherie’s method of preserving 
imber by causing the living trees to absorb foreign sub- 
stances,’ by Dr. Lindley. 
— Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE recommence our notice at the Italian Peasants 
(123) of Mr. Uwins. The group is pretty: a Taran- 
tella, with its bystanders. The subject, however, is 
now hackneyed. Seducing as are Italian costume 
and countenance, we cannct but ask our artists 
whether they have not been sufficiently painted. 
Who knows anything of the figures and groups, and 
various dresses which animate our Welsh market- 
places? in all of which the poetry of a most poeti- 
cal peasantry finds more or less evidently an expres- 
sion! It is in no spirit of exclusiveness that we desire 
to recal some of our more celebrated artists to their 
own Abanas and Pharphars, There is young Mr. 
Goodall, too, whose Tired Soldier (72), a most pleas- 
ing cabinet picture, we overlooked last week: can 
his fine observation and faithful pencil find occupa- 
tion no nearer home than Normandy? We would 
rather see all our painters aspiring to something of a 
higher order than these illustrations of domestic life ; 
but, if they must thus employ themselves, we cannot 


but think that they discard one chance of reaching 
the heart, whenever, for the sake of a folded hand- 
kerchief or starched cap, they treat customs and 
countenances, with which the English have only the 
sympathy of strangers. 

So much for an outbreak of John-Bull-ism !—and 
how, passing Mr, Stephanoff’s mannered Challenge 


| (127), our next halt is with Mr. Stanfield, off the 
Isola Bella, on the Lago Maggiore (128). The artist's 
particular style seems to demand foreign landscape 
for its exercise. The leafy and green freshness 
of our hedgerow and meadow scenery, the mists that 
drape our Jakes and valleys, would, we apprehend, 
offer serious difficulties to him. We never had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Stanfield in a wood, save in 
the third scene of * Acis and Galatea,’ where the trees 
were the architectural-looking, broad-topped pines 
of the South, and the exigencies of the stage pre- 
cluded those merits which are indispensable to a 
painter of home scenery. But give him an Italian 
sky, and an Italian lake, and an Italian palace, or 
such a fragment of ruder architecture as we see in 
his Torre di Terracina (512), and he shall conjure 
up a vision past the sorcery of a Morland or a Gains- 
boiough. To each his own. In the arrangement of 
foreground effects, too, how happy is our painter! An 
aloe in a vase, a distaff with a gaudy coloured scarf 
against a broken bit of marble, or such a frail but 
picturesque caravel as we have here, with its graceful 
awning and its graceful rowers,—the full worth of these 
things is nowhere to be learned so well as in Mr. 
Stantield’s landscapes. Were there but a little more 
life in their handling, such of them as the one we are 
leaving, might defy modern, and not presumptuously 
challenge, ancient competition. 

We must notice Mr. Briggs’ portrait of G. H. Er- 
rington, Esq. (129), only to regret that the painter 
is this year beneath his own standard, when others of 
his contemporaries have advanced : as, for instance, 
Mr. Eddis, whose Child's Head (135) did not need 
the coquetry of its antique frame to attract our notice ; 
and yet more signally, Mr. Rothwell, whose Portrait 
of a Lady (19), (again to retrace our steps) is of 
the very first quality, when such kings and rulers as 
Sir Joshua are not thought of. We are now at one of 
the gems of the Exhibition, Mr. Eastlake’s one con- 
tribution (136). Its sweetness almost makes us forgive 
his parsimony. Here may bescen how a highly pitched 
standard of taste gives a charm not to be mistaken, or 
otherwise imparted to any subject, however humble. 
We have mourned over many a ‘ Nativity’ or ‘Flight 
into Egypt,’ which contained less poetry, and less 
spirituality than this simple composition of two young 
ladies looking away from a music book. So, too, we 
have seen many an attempt at classic grandeur of 
costume, which fell short of the effective simplicity of 
modern robe and braid, as here exhibited,—another, 
and admirable illustration of Crabbe’s axiom, “ It is 
the soul that sees.” We are ill content that Mr. East- 
lake should exhibit nothing beyond this manifesta- 
tion of skill, in stooping to the things of daily life ; 
but we are thankful for such a pure and delicate 
example of legitimate art. There is great skill, too, in 
thearrangement of his colours ;—to what country these 
sisters belong, it is not easy to divine, for their hair is 
of such a golden brown as Francia has given to the 
angels in his incomparable ‘Pieta’—a hue very 
rarely found in the North; yet the tints of cheek 
and lip are not wholly southern. The artist’s pecu- 
liar tastes peep out in his selection of pink, yellow, 
and red, which he manages harmoniously to combine 
in the draperies: he is more happy in his touch 
than usual; the garments not having that blanket- 
texture and fold which we have observed in other of 
his works, 

Mr. Leslie’s Scene from Henry the’ Eighth (148), 
or a composition closely resembling it, was, if we 
mistake not, engraved many years since for one of 
the Annuals. It is not a felicitous effort. Queen 
Katharine is too young, and withal looks sullen 
rather than sad; and the maiden with the lute 
shares the sour precision of her mistress. Then there 
is a mildewy coldness of atmosphere, which takes 
from this pair of melancholy women their one chance 
of attracting sympathy. Mr. Geddes’s Greek Girl 
preparing for her Toilette (159), is painted in a dif- 
ferent feeling. The picture is steeped in sunshine ; 
and so fairly is its golden tone carried out by the long 
yellow hair and blonde complexion of the nymph, 
that we cannot but think her a Greek girl by accident. 
How this may be, let those say who have studied the 
distribution of Beauty's lilies and roses geographi- 
cally. Greek or Greenlander, the maiden is lovely, 
and the picture richly toned ; its harmony indeed 
attracts the eye on first entering the room. Yet 
though rich, it is anything but gaudy: the drapery 














is merely a subdued white; the tasselled cap, with 
which the girl is playing, strung of pale coloured 
bugles or beads, with only a gay thread of colour 
gleaming through: the manner is everything ; and if 
Mr. Geddes has such an eye as this fancy portrait 
bespeaks, he would have given us, had ke painted 
the funeral chamber of Kimbolton Castle, a glow 
from the wings of “the Spirits of Peace,” who con- 
veyed heavenward their sister queen, instead of 
confining himself, as Mr. Leslie has done, to the hues 
of neglect and desertion, befitting only a tomb, where 
come 
Nor love, nor hope, nor praise, nor gratitude. 

Having been led,—good faith bear witness! without 
any odious intention,—inuto comparison, we cannot 
but call the attention of those who are interested in 
such speculations, to Sir A, W. Calcott’s Italian 
Composition (166), as measured with Mr. Stanfield’s, 
Calcott has not been all unvisited by inspirations 
from Claude, who knew, if ever man did, the secret 
of southern beauty: but there is a certain tameness 
in our R.A.’s foliage—a certain formality in his tree 
anatomy, which we also refer to unconscious imitation. 
We do not expect the groaning forests of Salvator in 
every landscape,—nay, we are sure that our contem- 
plative painter would lose himself in bewilderment, 
were he to enter their labyrinths; but the distance 
is wide between their rocking and writhing boughs, 
and their foliage tossed to and fro in wild confusion, 
and the set attitude and sea-weed-like tenuity of 
leafage, for which he shows, perhaps, too exclusive 
a preference. ‘This remark may be thought to 
accuse one of our best landscape artists of tame- 
ness :—not wholly so; but in his avoidance of all 
violent emotions and harsh effects, he may possibly 
have ceased to watch the line which severs simplicity 
from insipidity. A step further, and he will have 
passed it. Yet the tranquil freshness and trans. 
parent ether of the far horizon—the calm diffused 
over the wide river, with its picturesque ruins of the 
bridge—are so lovely, that our friendly and respect- 
ful warning must by no means be mistaken for a 
weariness of graces 80 rare. 

Of manufacture in place of creation, we could 
hardly find choicer specimens than Mr. Partridge’s 
Portrait of Prince Albert (171), one of the four 
cardinal pictures of the Great Room; and Sir 
Martin Shee’s Countess Brownlow (179), a work 
we would assuredly have hung in a modester posi- 
tion. Its unmerited prominence alone could tempt 
us to notice it. Close under it, however, hangs a little 
piece of redemption in Mr, Creswick’s River Scene 
(180). This, had every one his due, should have 
been put above the Countess; for as it is, the some- 
what monotonous greenness of its tones may deter 
many from stooping to make acquaintance with the 
curious fidelity of this transcript of Nature. Any- 
thing more delicate and faithful than its pencilling 
rarely comes before us; and while we look on what 
from above may seem but a disagreeably unvaried 
mass of colour, a vista unfolds iiself, so dewy, so 
retired, so rich in the softness of its turf, so cool in 
the fragments of gray stone, which break the water- 
flowers of the river's marge, as to suggest the idea of 
fairies and echoes, and all the exquisite sights and 
sounds of the woodlands at Midsummer time. The 
eye needs the repose of this delicious landscape, ere 
attempting to disentangle the frantic puzzle (182), 
called by Mr. Turner 4 Snow Storm. This gentle- 
man has, on former occasions, chosen to paint with 
cream, or chocolate, yolk of egg, or currant jelly,— 
here he uses his whole array of kitchen stuff. Where 
the steam-boat is—where the harbour begins, or 
where it ends—which are the signals, and which 
the author in the Aric? (all which items figure in the 
catalogue), are matters past our finding out. But 
Mr. Turner has a pair of still more provoking enig- 
mas in the Middle Room. Peace (338) is repre- 
sented by a bunch of prize heartseases squashed ona 
blue canvas, which, on looking into the Catalogue, 
means, we find, that “ Merit’s corse” is “ yielded to 
the tide,” from the side of a steamer. The perti- 
nence of this illustration may escape some ; but as 
to the manner in which it is wrought out, doctors 
will hardly disagree. We cannot fancy the state 
of eye, which will permit any one cognizant of Art, 
to treat these rhapsodies as Lord Byron treated 
‘Christabel ;’ neither can we believe in any future 
revolution, which shall bring the world round to the 
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opinion of the worshipper, if worshipper such frenzies 
still possess. But Mr. Turner’s War (353) is yet 
odder than his ‘Peace.’ In the midst of a canvas 
smeared with every shade of rose colour, crimson, 
vermillion, and orange, is set up a thing—man it 
assuredly is not:—there are birds in buckskin 
breeches, and frogs trying to seduce by their tight- 
waisted coats, in Grandville’s inimitable travesties, 
which have a more human air than this effigy of 
Napoleon rolled out to a colossal height, and whose 
presence could only be guessed, from the daub at his 
familiar costume, made by our dreamer. Below the 
feet of the modern Prometheus, lies something about 
the size of his cocked-hat, called in the Catalogue 
“a rock limpet”—and this is War! We shall not 
forget one or two foreign faces which we saw gazing 
at these monstrosities. Our “ proud cousins,” we 
know, are not apt to be catholic in their artistic ad- 
miration; but here, with mortification of heart, we 
felt that we had not a word to say in proof of their 
condemnation being bigotry. On the contrary, our 
strange inconsistency in matters of taste rose up to 
memory, and bid us hold our peace. We will not 
endure the music of Berlioz, nor abide Hoffmann’s 
fantasy-pieces. Yet the former is orderly, and the 
latter are commonplace, compared with these out- 
breaks, whose perpetrator is nevertheless allowed 
places of honour for all the three. 

Laying aside our indignation, and returning to the 
Great Room, there is much to praise in a portrait by 
Signor Gambardella (185). His tones of colour, it is 
true, do not belong to the English gamut ; his flesh 
shadows are bluish; and there is a gloom in the re- 
tiring portions of the face, admirable in a warrior’s or 
monk’s portrait, when given with the force of a Cag- 
liari or a Spagnuoletto,+ but misplacedly grim and 
mournful when the subject is a lady, and the artist 
more cminent for gentleness of touch and complete- 
ness of finish, than the dash and vigour which belong 
to masculine portrait painters. Despite of these 
drawbacks, however, the portrait is not one to be 
passed by. If the lady be not a country woman of the 
artist, he has managed, nevertheless, to give her a 
touch of the serene and sumptuous beauty which 
belongs to the Fiordelisas or Fiammettas of his own 
romantic literature. ‘The air is unaffected, the cos- 
tume, though carefully studied, neither modish, nor 
fantastically unworldly. In short, the picture has 
a substantiality and character even in the points 
where we raise objections, which distinguish it among 
its neighbours, and make it a welcome variety. 

Mr. Cope rarely disappoints us, but rarely pleases 
us so much as this year, How such a work as his 
Hope (193) should be hung so low, when Mr. Turner's 
* Fallacies of Hope,’ occupy places parallel with the 
gazer’s eye, is one of those mysteries which are beneath 
unacademical fathoming. Mr. Cope’s drawing has 
our best wishes for itsamendment. With such good 
gifts of expression, such feeling for composition, we 
have a right to look for his name to a Cartoon, and 
we would aid him to provide against our and his own 
disappointment. This year, besides his studies from 
the Deserted Village, he gives us two life-size figures 
(half length) in the Mother and Sleeping Infant, 
suggested by Campbell’s poem. The faces are beau- 
tiful: that of the babe is flushed by the intensity of 
its healthy sleep; that of the mother made eager by 
the depth of her love, the gentleness of which is told 
in the soft, heedful pressure of her hand enclosing 
the tiny fingers of her darling. Beyond this beauty 
of countenance and truth of feeling, the picture is 
rendered attractive by a very pleasing arrangement 
of colour, and the string of pearls, the blue beads, 
&e., at once enliven and connect the broader masses 
of light, shadow, and demi-tint. Mr. Cope can 
hardly stand still; because he seems to comprehend 





t We might have added, a Kaulbach; but as the allusion 
required explanation, we will here give a word of passing 
homage to a splendid Ritter in mail, which might be seen at 
Munich in that artist’s stedio last autumn. A finer modern 
portrait does not exist. The erect and imperious port, the 
burly but symmetrical limbs, the massive countenance, with 
its thick reddish hair, and full sanguine lips, and keen, 
shrewd eyes, are before us as we write. The picture, more- 
over, was painted with a freedom, as well as a force, not 
often found in the pictures of young Germany. The original 
was a young painter, who had figured with his comrades at 
a court masque, given in honour of Prince Maximilian, 
and his portrait had been commanded by the king. It is, 
indeed, a pleasure, “ said the artist, (himself as striking a 
| hoa any in his delightful aéelier), to paint such a fine 
CLOW. 








the wisdom of enterprise, and to attempt in turn 
every class of subject, from the spiritual to the familiar, 
rarely without manifesting progress, This picture, 
too, is far more firmly and boldly painted than others 
from the same pencil. 


Mr. Allan’s Battle of Preston Pans (201) is too 
meritorious and elaborate a work to be passed over, 
though we confess a certain disinclination to the 
class of subject, even when a Bourgognone or Vernet 
undertakes to display their “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance”; and Mr. Allan wants that clarion- 
touch (fantastically to characterize spirit and freedom 
of hand) which leads the eye from group to group, 
and enables it, for the sake of motion, and diversity 
of attitude, and brilliancy of presentment, to com- 
prehend such a scene of confusion as a battle must 
be. One more picture, only detains us, ere leaving 
the Great Room, and with that we shall not tarry 
long; it is the Juliet and the County Paris (202) of 
Mr. Hollins. That County Paris was but a walking, 
talking gentleman, we know; but Juliet though a 
girl, was not, at least when secking Friar Lawrence's 
ghostly counsel, the spiritless, very pretty creature 
we have here, in pink and green. Mr. Hollins is too 
often stiff, but rarely so fecble as in this large work. 
His portraits, however, are better than this imagina- 
tive composition. 

Issuing from the Great Room, and following the 
numbers of the catalogue, the first pictures which 
detain us are the Chapel of the Convent of St. Cathe- 
rine on Mount Sinai (228), by Mr. Roberts, and two 
dreams (call them not landscapes) by Mr. Danby, 
A Conquest of the Lyre and the Pipe in the Valley of 
Tempe (229), and A Soirée at St. Cloud in the Reign 
of Louis XIV. (236). Now, protesting as we needs 
must, that neither Tempe ner the French Court 
Arcady ever yielded such a treasure of dainty hues 
as here floods the canvas with primrose, lilac, 
pink, and marigold orange (the very tints of a flower 
show), we must still do justice to that feeling for 
the elegant and the gorgeous which rarely forsakes 
Mr. Danby, even when he is most conventional. 
The formal alleys and bosquets of the French para- 
dise—the sumptuous chaloupe, freighted with the 
silken and spirituel followers of the most magnificent 
court in Europe—have fallen into the right hands. 
Superficial gazers will find enough to startle them 
and to cavil at ; but we, who have a tenderness for 
Vauxhall, even though there be a moon abroad above 
Windsor Forest,—who can find “ good” in the artifi- 
cial splendours of a ballet, while we love with all our 
hearts the wildest nook of common land, the lone- 
liest hollow among the rocks, where— 

sitteth Nature, 
Ifer tresses all unbound, 
cannot but see that, of their kind, these pictures of 
Mr. Danby’s have a manner, and a beauty, a fancy, 
anything but despicable. He exhibits a Repose, too, 
(375) which, but for a certain heaviness of hand, 
would rank high as an imaginative landscape. 





Mr. Redgrave’s fancy has been pleasantly at work 
on the most charming of all the faéry tales—his 
Cinderella (244) being the fair product. The story 
approaches its dénouement : the mystic glass slipper 
stands on its cushion, delightful foretaste of a crown 
for her whose foot can enter: the neglected beauty, 
looking down and hesitating a little more than we 
believe the wearer really did, is led towards the 
ordeal by the Prince, who eyes her with such an 
earnestness of admiration, that, had she even pos- 
sessed a hoof instead of the “ nippit and clippit foot” 
of the Scotch ballad, we believe she must have been 
chosen by him, and his proclamation rendered null 
and void. Meanwhile, Spite and Tyranny are ad- 
justing their sandals, with many a sneer at their 
sister’s audacity and the Prince’s condescension. 
They try for a eourt smile, but only succeed ina 
malicious simper, which, were there “ poppy and 
mandragora” in a look, would poison their innocent 
victim. Clearly made out as is the story, and at- 
tractively handled as are its details, the draftsman’s 
correcting hand is wanted. The enamoured youth, 
for instance, (to go no further for blemishes,) does 
all but squint. These things must be amended, or 
we shall have no Age of Cartoons, 


Mr. Patten’s Eve (245), though firmly painted, is 
not the most agreeable of the nymphs for which we 





are indebted to his pencil, It is possible that some 
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floating fancy of the attributes which befit the mother 
of the human race, may have encouraged him ty 
give a double measure of fulness to the contoun_ 
a serenity of matronship to the figure. In the 
respects the figure reminds us of some of those by 
Van Orlay, without the fleshiness of that master, 4) 
a type of English art—its wants and capabilities 
this Eve holds a like place to that which the Bye 
of Dubufe, some years since exhibited here, woul 
occupy in a French gallery. After all, Mr. Patteg 
has made small advance beyond the ‘ Bacchante 
leaning on the leopard’s skin,’ which first brought 
him forward. Mr. F. P. Stephanoff is another of 
the standers-still, as his scene of Washington Irving 
Bold Dragoon (252), though an agreeable picture, 
sufficiently testifies. Take from his figures their 
grandfather lappels and lace cravats, and their grand. 
mother caps and cushion-drawn hair, and one se 
smile will suffice for all his ladies and gentlemen, 
whatever their epoch or occupation, 
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But what shall we say of the historical piece which 
































that troubler of the Academy’s Israel, Mr. Haydon, 
exhibits ?—This is a cradle scene from the life of the " 
most interesting of modern heroines, poor Mary 
Stuart, who is exhibited in naked babyhood by her Her M 








(pera pit. 
welanchol: 





mother to the English ambassador, that the latter may 
take home a fair account of her health and her beauty, 
How, with the “world before him where to choose,"a 






Bare, ruin 










clever artist could pitch upon such an incident, it is What a ch 
hard to imagine, unless—as is not impossible—Mp, eight seast 
Haydon may fancy himself particularly strong “in JJ merited. 

the cherubim line.” The hugeness of the picture ig zetti’s opel 





its chief characteristic; for the Queen-mother—a 
solemn virago—and the acquiescent go- between, who 
admires with extravagant complacency what he is 
bidden to admire, and the rosy babe herself, have no 
mystery of either form, colour, or expression, beyond 
the reach of men never troubled by dreams of the 
grand historical style. Even the apposition of flesh- 
colours, which three personages so different, brought 
so closely together, might have yielded, has been 
overlooked: there is a sort of furnace light thrown 
over the whole transaction, anything rather than 
engaging. The companion picture to this is Mr, 
West's Charles I. receiving instruction in drawing 
from Rubens (267): tempting names these, but 
no child’s play to grapple with,—especially for an 
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Englishman, who has the Windsor pictures so easily raise! Q 
within his own and the public’s reach. Nor can we tohave ti 
conscientiously say that Mr. West has made good returned { 
his right to the adventure. Close to this hangs one perious 1 
of Mr. Pickersgill’s Pilgrim Portraits (260), in which J of ‘Il Ba 
amice grey and cockleshell hat are called upow to dante’s ° 
give meaning and expression to a somewhat inex supported 
pressive countenance. These fantasies, beginning with iew balle 
his who loved to portray himself and his friends as that thes 
beggars, are, at best, but puerile conceits,tricks have com 
which, once learned, cease to be respected. Among of the * I 
the life-size pictures, which give this side of the ing. The 
Middle Room a peculiar significance, we must not Frezzolin 
pass over Mr. Brigstocke’s dlnaschar (268), though Poggi th 
we mention it for the ambition of the thing: a bold Orsini, W 
effect of foreshortening, rather than for any very evening ; 
startling excellence it possesses. as the ac 
The Return of the Knight (273), by Mr. Maclise— rr 0 
probably a companion picture to one exhibited a few pe oar 
years since at the British Institution,—is one of the a 
best of his cabinet pictures, though a touch of stage aa 
exuberance in the plume gives the composition that oan os 
lash of extravagance which bespeaks the artist. It ae 
rage 29 es “ ea as début, ¥ 
is perhaps, too, a fault of taste—let gentler critics had it b 
decide for us—to have made the hero meet the cite 
ladye of his love with his visor down. Nor is the the aac 
delicious anticipation of the moment, when with - hee 
trembling fingers she is about to unmask the well alt pa 
known face, worth the slightest misgiving as to his = - 
reciprocal eagerness, which will be raised with some a . ; 
nice professors in the Court of Love, by the warlike ai - | 
defiance of his thus entering. Argue as we may, Pa ee 
however, Mr. Maclise is a head higher than most of . — 
his compeers, as giving us something to argue. Ere ante 
we leave him finally for this year, or close this week's . vith 
notice, we will speak of the one other picture he ex- = ame 
hibits—The Origin of the Harp (428), in which, illus- — 
trating one of Moore’s most fanciful Irish melodies, Gris so 
he is thoroughly at home. Perhaps his thet 
Syren of old, that sung under the sea, has a su 
may be thought a trifle too full in her form, and too his mus 
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rosy in her cheek, for one who loved so vainly, that 


Heaven —looked in pity on love so warm, 

And changed to this soft harp the sea-maiden’s form. 

still her bosom rose fair—still her cheek smiled the same, 
While her sea-beauties gracefully curl'd round the frame ; 
And her hair, shedding tear-drops from all its bright rings, 
Fell over her white arm to make the gold strings ! 

It may be seen how intimately the poet and painter 
are associated, when in talking of the one, we imper- 
ceptibly glide away into pleasant remembrances of 
the other. From such a confusion (which will be 
clearly intelligible, however, to all who look on the 
picture) there is no disentangling the hard, practical 
acumen required for the measurement of contours, 
the adjustment of warm and cool colours. Happy, 
and to be envied, then, is the artist—and good luck 
to him!—who can thus charm us away from the 
performance of a duty at best ungracious, to that 
jetter land of Poetry, of which, alas! there are now- 
a-days so few glimpses. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Tuearne.—The state of the 
Opera pit, on Saturday night, recalled to us that | 
welancholy line— 


Bare, ruined quires, where late the sweet birds sang. | 
What a change from the May Saturdays of the past 
eight seasons! A change, we must add, not un- | 
merited. § Torquato Tasso’ is the feeblest of Donni- | 
ytti’s operas; and in spite of its containing Ronconi’s | 
favourite part, we cannot but prefer our remembrance 
of the captiously-treated Coletti to the reality of the 
much-vaunted baritone, who sung out of tune all the 
evening, and with less finish or passion than we had 
looked for. Madame Ronconi, the Eleanora of his 
love, was worse treated here than at Verona on a 
similar occasion. ‘There she was received in silence, 
and ke was hissed for allowing her to perform. In 
London the basso was received better than he de- 
served ; the lady worse ; for Madame Ronconi is not 
adisagreeable singer. The only real excitement of 
the evening was created by Lablache in the foolish 
and insignificant character of Gherardo. He is the 
elephant of dramatic singers; no part is too pon- 
derous for him to carry ; none too mean for him to | 
raise! Quarrel the last, at the Italian Opera, is said 
tohave taken the shape of Madame Grisi’s contract 
returned to the management in tatters by that im- 
perious lady. Rumour the last announces a revival 
of *Il Barbiere’ (?), and the production of Merca- 
dante’s * Bravo’ with Frezzolini and Persiani, to be | 
supported, we presume, by Poggi and Lablache. A | 
iew ballet, too, is preparing for Cerrito. We wish | 
that these combinations and contrivances may not | 
have come too late. In the meanwhile let us speak | 
of the * Lucrezia Borgia,’ as given on Tuesday even- 
ing. The cast of this opera was entirely new: Signora 
Frezolini taking the part of the heroine, Signor 
Poggi that of Gennaro, Signor Gramaglia that of | 
Orsini, while Lablache was the Don Alphonso of the 
evening; and we may add, the singer also, as well | 
isthe actor. By his side the new importations looked | 
and sounded like raw scholars, and yet it has been the | 
lushion with a part of the public to declare that this 
consummate artist has lost vocal power. Neither as 
regards management of voice, nor dramatic concep- 
tion, did La Frezzolini give us much cause to change 
our opinion of her, expressed on the occasion of her 
debut, Her voice is beautiful, and would be flexible, 
had it been sufficiently exercised ; but she chooses to 
consider it powerful, according to the acceptation of 
the word in modern Italy, and, therefore, strains it 
mall passages of emphasis, in a manner which gives 
fin rather than conveys passion: she might, with 
wood effect, study Persiani’s method of making much 
out of little. In her embellishments we had fewer 
failures than on the former occasion. Her acting is 
& strained in all passages demanding energy as her 
snging; and often when she obviously imagines she 
8 ironical and severe, the phrase comes from her 
lips with a trip and a smile, which would be nai/and 
‘propriate in the repartee of Opera buffa. All the 
‘oluptuous and sinister wickedness of the part, which 
Grist so well touched at certain moments, was hardly 
timated by the new prima donna. Signor Poggi 
has a sufficient tenor voice ; but as to the amount of 

musical or histrionic power, we shall suspend our 














judgment till he has appeared in I] Bravo,’ which, 
we are informed, is his favourite character. This 
suspense, by the way, leads us to a distinction between 
the old and new schools: formerly a singer claimed 
honours for the command he possessed over his voice; 
the actor for his intelligence. Now, on the other 
hand, a certain cavatina in an individual work—or 
one of those lucky attitudes, into which any one with 
sufficient experience of the stage must fall, if he be 
not irredeemably stupid—is appealed to as the grand 
school of Italian dramatic singing. The art, in short, 
has gone down ; and if we minutely notice the how 
of its decadence, it is for the warning of future 
managers, musicians, and librettists, 





Ancient Concerts——The best things are not 
always the most suggestive; nor do we conceive 
that the Earl of Cawdor arranged his concert-scheme 
with the intention of ministering to the speculations 
of those who are interested in tracing the boundary 
lines of the several schools of Art: since the very 
monotony which set us a-thinking, was assuredly the 
last thing to be coveted by the arranger of an enter- 


| tainment where the listeners care for little save the 


amusement of the hour. _It so fell out, however, 
that the music of the greafr part of the first act had 
one and the same colour ;—a ‘ Credo,’ by Leo,—a 


| ‘Sanctus Benedictus,’'—a * Dona,’ from one of Mo- 


zart’s Services (as the master’s masses are puritani- 
cally called),—a ‘ Veni,’ by Jomelli,—a ¢erzetto 
from the * Debora e Sisera’ of Cimarosa,—nay, even 
a florid aria, by Himmel (whence derived the pro- 
gramme told not),—bore all the same strong family 
likeness, belonging as completely to the florid school 
of Catholic Art as do the churches of the Jesuits 
among foreign ecclesiastical buildings. To any who 
are familiar with the splendid gold, the glossy mar- 
bles, and the sumptuous draperies of the latter, our 
parallel will, at once, convey the thought which is 
uppermost in our minds—the characteristic involun- 
tarily received from this performance. Beauty of 
surface could hardly be carried further than in some 
of the compositions we have enumerated ; sweetness 
of melody be hardly more exquisitely varied. But 
the beauty seemed to us rather befitting nymphs, 
graces, and goddesses, than saints and martyrs,—in 
its forms voluptuous, in its contours Pagan,—while 
to our ears the sweetness had that voluptuous sen- 
suality of allurement which brings down Heaven to 
Earth, changing angels into Houris but “a little 
above man,”—in place of that graver beauty which 
raises Earth to Heaven, informs the animal with 
spiritual intelligence, and makes man “a little lower 
thantheangels.” The grimold Pontiffsand Defenders 
of the Faith were, after all, not so short-sighted when 
they distrusted and denounced secular turns, when 
introduced into the services of the Church. They 
felt that a time of gorgeous corruption was impend- 


ing; when the soul of their august religion might be 


stifled,—as regards Art, at least,—in the mundane 
pomp with which it was arrayed, and that too many 


would avail themselves of the latter, to represent it | 


as a “reproach” essential to the former. ‘The Paphian | . . 7 : 
é ist oP" | thews one of comedians, Mr. Kemble one of vocal- 


looking temples which the courtliest ecclesiastical 
order of Europe decorated, are not further from the 


world than all these strains of honeyed seduction, 


from the more masculine but spiritual grandeur of | 
Bach’s and Handel’s music, as the few fragments | 


introduced on Wednesday gave us occasion to ob- 
serve. Space is wanted to work out this idea to the 
conclusions to which, we think, it must inevitably 
lead. But—beyond the distinction between service- 
music and that intended for representation, which we 
intimated a week or two since,—we think, in the 
parallel just hazarded lies a reason for the indifference 
with which these florid Catholic strains, are re- 
ceived among us; if they are proved to be too thea- 
trical for the awakening of those deepest devotional 
feelings, without which the sung, as well as the per- 
formed Mass, becomes a piece of mummery in an 
unknown tongue, to him who attends it. Our 
crotchet, however, must not make us forget the 
enumeration of the principal artists engaged: these 
were Madame Caradori, Miss Birch, Messrs, Har- 
rison and Phillips, Miss Mason, and Messrs. Hawkins 
and Hobbs making up the number. Mr, Harrison 
deserves to be singled out, for his clear delivery and 
finished execution of Handel’s * Total eclipse,’ 








| yore. 
| cause London menopolizes all the talent on the 





| Tue disastrous termination of Mr. Cc. Mathews's 


lesseeship of Covent Garden has added another 
chapter of losses to the history of the patent the- 
atres ; and the hitherto unpropitious career of Mr. 
Macready’s management at Drury Lane makes us 
fear for his fortunes also. Past and present expe- 
rience combine to show that these huge overgrown 
theatres, with their expensive establishments, triple 
companies, and costly stage appointments, held at 
rentals that are calculated not at the worth of the 
houses, but at the debts incurred to build them up, are 
enormous “ follies,”” Originating in prideand rapacity, 
they have led to the sacrifice of the very interests they 
were intended to aggrandize; and now they hang 
like millstones round the neck of the drama, dragging 
down renters and lessees, actors and dramatists, 
into one gulf of ruin. They look like what they are, 
monuments of vanity—tombs of the drama: the 
outward show of grandeur and prosperity miserably 
mocks the reality of bankruptcy and _littleness 
within. The noblest and most heart-stirring, or heart- 
easing of popular entertainments, the acted drama, 
has been reduced through their agency to the con- 
dition of a passing shows where, if painting, music, 
and pantomime refine pageantry, the interest of the 
drama of life is overlaid by the attractions of the 
spectacle; and the poetry of Shakspeare—bawled 
out by some strong-lunged ranter, whose worn and 
torn voice, strained to its highest pitch, is robbed of 
musical intonation, and all power of expressing by 
delicate inflections the fine meaning of his author— 
is degraded into a mere showman’s explanation ; 
while the actor’s grimaces and posturings caricature 
humanity in order that the gallery-folks may not 
accuse him of being ineffective. And all for what ? 
—that the patent theatres may monopolize all the 
attractions of the drama, for the exclusive profit, 
honour, and glory, of the proprietors. The profits of 
managership are reaped by the Davidges and Du- 
crows, and by the keepers of taverns, who regale 
their customers with music and dancing, to the ac- 
companiment of gin and water—the dram and drama 
conjointly. An advertisement in the daily papers this 
week announces the performance of the whole of the 
music of ‘La Gazza Ladra, by Mr. Frazer and 
other vocalists of no mean pretensions. “ Stop the 
performance!” “suspend the licence!” cries out 
Patent Monopoly, because it has forced play-goers 
living at a distance, and only able to .atlord a 
shilling for the evening’s entertainment, to resort to 
the riding circus and the tavern opera for amuse- 
ment. Abolish patent monopoly, and reduce the size, 
the rents, and companies of the two great theatres, 
we say; and let the residents of every neighbour- 
hood have in turns the best performances brought 
home to their doors, by means of ambulatory com- 
panies of tragedians, comedians, vocalists, and so on. 
The German and Italian Operas are thus naturalized 


| in England: why may not the English drama be 


visitant in our suburbs and great towns? If Mr. 
Macready had a company of tragedians, Mr. C. Ma- 


ists, who should visit by turns Liverpool and Man- 


‘ 4 >: > © . 
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tinual circuit from one end of the metropolis and of 
the kingdom to another, the proprietors of theatres 
letting them nightly, the public and the players 
would be gainers, and the drama might flourish as of 
The provincial theatres are bankrupt, be- 


stage, and the advanced intelligence of the day will 
put up with barn theatricals no longer. 





The débris of the Covent Garden Company have 
got together at the Lyceum; but something better 
than Fitzball melo-drama, and stale Olympic bur- 
lettas, is required to attract audiences. One amusing 
farce, like * The Enthusiast,’ will hardly suffice in the 
way of novelty.—The Haymarket is enriched by 
Mrs. Nisbett’s charming and impulsive gaiety ; she 
has been playing the Widow Cheerly, and redeeming 
Cherry's parlour-pathos from sickliness, in ‘The Sol- 
dicr’s Daughter,’ and Constance in * The Love Chase.’ 
Farren and Mrs. Glover are also promised, to alter- 
nate with Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean.—At Drury Lane 
the benefits furnish the only variety ; ‘Marino Fa- 
liero’ is announced, and a new farce ; but no novelties 
of mark, 
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MESSRS. MOLIQUE, MOHR, and HAUSMANN'’S Soirées Mu- 
sicales will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursdays, 
May 19th, June 2nd, and June 16th, for the performance of concerted 
pieces, from the works of Classical Composers, as well as solos. 
Among other novelties, M. Molique’s three MS. Quartetts will be in- 
troduced. Vocalists: Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss Dolby, Miss Bas- 
sano, Miss Marshall, Mr. J. Bennett, Herr Kroff, &c. Instrument- 
alists: Madame Dulcken, Mr. W. 8S. Bennett, M. Benedict, Messrs. 
Molique, Mohr, Hill, Hausmann, &c. ; 

Subscription Tickets for the series, or Family Tickets to admit three 
to any one,of the Soirées, One Guinea each; Single Tickets Half-a- 
Guinea each, to be had at Messrs. Molique, Mohr, and Hausmann’s 
residence, 56, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, and at the principal 
Music shops. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, May 15th, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform, 
for the last time this Season, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH; 
with Handel’s Opera of ACIS AND GALATEA, illustrated by Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A. 

Tuesday, only time this Season, THE STRANGER; with the SON- 
NAMBULA. 





Wednesday, last time this season, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet; 
aud THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

Thursdey, THE PROVOKED HUSBAND; a new Farce called AN 
ATTIC @TORY ; and other Entertainments. 

Friday, will hen Lord Byron's Historical Tragedy of MARINO 
FALIERO, Duge of Venice: Murino Faliero, Mr. Macready; Leoni, 
Mr. Anderson ; Israel Bertuccio, Mr. Phelps; Bertram, Mr. Elton; 
Angiolina, Miss H. Faucit ; with, last time this season, ACIS AND 
GALATEA, being for the Benerit of MR. MACREADY. 

Saturday, a Play, and other Entertainments, being the last night but 
one of the present season. 


DRURY LANE. 

Miss HELEN FAUCIT respectfully informs her friends and the 
public, that her BENEFIT is fixed for TUESDAY, May 17, when 
will be performed the Play of the STRANGER. Principal Characters, 
Messrs. Macready, Phelps, Lynne, Compton, Keeley, Hudson, G. 
Bennett; Mesdames Helen Faucit, Stirling, Keeley, P. Horton, and 
Gould. After which Bellini’s Opera of LA SONNAMBULA; prin- 
cipal Characters, Messrs. Giubilei, Allen, Compton, Mellon; Mes- 
dames Romer, Poole, C. Jones. Tickets may be had of Miss Helen 
gos 7 Brompton Crescent, and of Mr. Notter, at the Box-office of 

e Theatre. 








MISCELLANEA 

Timon of Athens.—From a constant familiarity with the 
pages of your journal since its first establishment, I have 
reason to know that nothing which in the slightest degree 
tends to elucidate the text of Shakspeare will be regarded 
by you as trivial, and I therefore feel assured that you wilt, 
at a convenient opportunity, allow it to be the medium of 
communicating the following emendation of a passage in 
Timon of Athens, which has hitherto baffled the commen- 
tators, to Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, should they be dis- 
posed to avail themselves of it. 

- Timon's Soliloquy, Act 4, sc. 3. 
Tim. O blessed breeding sun, draw from the earth 

Rotten humidity; below thy sister's orb 

Infect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb,— 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 

Scarce is dividant,—touch them with several fortunes, 

The greater scorns the lesser. Not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune, 

But by contempt of nature: 

Raise me this beggar, and deny’t that lord; 

The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the brother's sides; 

The want that makes him lean. Who dares, &c. 

The passage is very incorrectly given in the folio of 1623, 
and the last two lines are thus disfigured: 

It is the pastour lards the brother's sides; 
The want that makes him Jeane. 

I have elsewhere had occasion to observe, that a more 
intimate knowledge of our earlier language would often 
have saved the commentators much conjectural blundering, 
and in this instance I think will be found another proof of 
the truth of that observation. I read the last two lines thus: 

It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides ; 
The want that makes him lean. 

The word rother, for an ox, was certainly current in the 
poet's time, for the term rother beasts occurs in the Statutes 
2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 19, and 21 Jac. I. c. 28, and there signities 
oxen, kine, &c., called by the Germans, Rind vich. The word 
is of course Anglo-Saxon, and is used by Layamon, by 
Robert of Gloucester, and by the author of Piers Plouhman. 
Phillips, Milton’s nephew, in his ‘World of Words,’ 1671, 
says, it was then used in the north of England, and rother 
soil in Herefordshire, for the dung of Jorned Cattle. The 
emendation makes obvious sense of a passage, from which, 
as it stands in the old copy, it is difficult to torture a mean- 
ing; and the error is one which might easily occur in the 
hands of a negligent printer.—I am, &c., 8. W. Sincer. 

Mickleham, April 25, 1842. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 3.—Papers were 
read from M. Reville, of Havre, on the use of cotton 
sails for ships, as more economical than those made 
from flax, and being at the same time equally ser- 
viceable. Certificates from various persons who have 
made use of cotton sails, and specimens of their old 
and new were laid before the Academy.—From 
Messrs. Hlempel and Hamann, on a new compass, of 
their invention, for measuring ellipses. The report of 
Col. Puissant and M. Sturm on this invention, which 
was read to the Academy, states it to be superior to 
any instrument for the same purpose hitherto known ; 
consequently, the Academy decided on expressing 
publicly its approbation of the invention.—From M. 
Jobard, of Brussels, on some experiments which he 
proposes to make, with a view of ascertaining the best 
means of preventing the explosion of steam-boilers. 
The principal experiment proposed by M. Jobard is, 
such a construction of the boiler as will permit, when 
the mixture of explosive gases has been formed, the 




























introduction of a stream of atmospheric air, so as to | 
render them inexplosive—From M. de Castelnau, 
on some geological revolutions in the central parts of 
North America. The period to which M. de Castel- | 
nau directs the attention of the Academy is that cor- 
responding with the geological revolution to which 
the bordering portions of Canada and the United 
States owe their present configuration, viz. that which 
formed the great Lake of Canada, extending from 
east to west, with the exception of Lake Michigan, 
the direction of which is from the north to the south, 
with a slight deviation towards the west. At the 
south of the southern point of this lake, there ex- 
tend toward the Ohio on the one side, and the Mis- 
sissippi on the other, vast prairies, entirely formed of 
deep alluvial soil covering an old calcareous bed. 
Every thing indicates, says M. de Castelnau, that this 
region was formerly the basin of a lake of much 
greater extent than those which now exist in this part 
of the world, and, on approaching the Mississippi, the 
proofs of this phenomenon become more evident. 
He considers it certain, that at a remote period there 
was some obstruction to the course of the Mississippi, 
which produced a stagnation of its waters, and raised 
them to an elevation of 40 metres; for wherever the 
rocks present an abrupt front towards the river, they 
offer a series of parallel lines, inclining slightly 
towards the north. The geological formation of the 
land in the vicinity of Lake Huron, presents the cha- 
racter of a vast Silurian formation. According to M. 
de Castelnau, Lake Superior formerly discharged 
itself into Lake Michigan, which had its termination 
in an immense basin, to which he gives the name of 
Lake Silurian, and which probably discharged the 
excess of its contents into the Mexican Sea; but a 
revolution of nature checked the passage of the 
waters to the extremity of Lake Michigan, and pro- 
duced at Lake Silurian the rising ground known as 
the Illinois, which must have been of greater extent 
than it is now, and it is not impossible, that with its 
progressive depression, the waters will at some distant 
period resume their former course, 

At a special Meeting held on Monday, the 9th, 
M. Cordier communicated various details relating 
to the horrible accident on the Versailles rail- 
road, extracted from an official report addressed 
tothe Minister of the Interior by Messrs. Combes and 
De Senarmont, the engineers of Mines, charged with 
the inspection of rail-roads. In addition to the facts 
already known, it states that the foremost locomotive 
was a small one, with four wheels, and the other one 
of large dimensions with six wheels, made by Sharp 
and Roberts. The boilers of both are at present 
without the slightest injury. According to the testi- 
mony of the Commissary of Police of Meudon, one 
of the carriages was altogether consumed in ten 
minutes. The report contains the following summary 
as to the cause of the calamity. ‘The accident origin- 
ated in a fatal concurrence of circumstances, which 
were all gross faults, easy to have been foreseen, and 
still more easily to have been avoided. The first 
cause of the accident was the employment of a loco- 
motive with four wheels. It is essential that every 
carriage intended for service on a rail-road should 
rest on six wheels at least, in order that if one of the 
axles should break, the carriage shouid rest on sup- 
porters, and continue its course. The second fault 
consisted in the employment of two locomotives for 
a single train. The consequences of this arrangement 
ave self-evident. A third circumstance was, the 
precaution taken to lock the door of the waggons ; so 
that in such a case as that which occurred, all escape 
was prevented,and the travellers were condemned to 
suffer all the consequences of the first accident. 
Another cause which had much influence on the 
catastrophe, was the neglect to isolate the train from 
the locomotive, so as to prevent the shock occasioned 
by the sudden check to the speed with which they 
were proceeding. It is worthy of remark, that if all 
those causes had not existed together, and if only a 
single precaution had been taken, the accident would 
not have happened. If the first engine had been 
furnished with six whecls when its axle broke, it 
would not have lost its equilibrium. If a second 
locomotive had not been employed, the only conse- 
quence of the accident would have been a shock; 
and, even admitting that the two first causes of the 
accident existed, had the doors of the waggons not 








been locked, a number of the passengers might have 
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escaped the flames: and the interposition of i 
elastic system would have saved the train eng 
if no other precaution had been observed, 

Academy listened to the account in mournful sileng, 
Several members afterwards made remarks q 


the inconvenience of using locomotives with fo, LUGEL 
wheels: M. Elie de Beaumont particularly py, eee 
tested against immense trains being drawn by yy. **yondon: 


eral locomotives, the danger increasing in Proportion a 
to the number of machines employed. The custon LEMED 
of locking up the passengers was also much spoke, E Private | 


against. Towards the close of the sitting, a rumoy e.! bee 
having spread in the Academy that Admiral Dumon, ee 
d’Urville was amongst the number of the dead, ETTER 
at least that he had not been found after the acciden, to the B 


it being certain that he had entered one of the for. 
most waggons, M. Arago proposed that two memben 
should be appointed to make inquiries respecting 
him ; and if they found him among the wounded, t) 
testify to him all the interest that the Academy took 
in his fate. 

International Copyright.—The report of aspeech by 
Mr. Cornelius Mathews, delivered at a dinner giventy 
Mr. Dickens at New York, at which Mr. Washington 
Irving presided, has been sent to us. The America 
are awakening to the certainty that America neverea 
have a literature of its own, while literary piracy jg 
permitted there. This important truth was enforced 
in this Journal years since, by Mr. Timothy Flint 
Mr. Mathews goes further than his countryman, 
and shows cause :—“ The public taste,” he says, “is 
so deeply affected by the interested laudations of 
inferior authors by the republishera, that the value 
of literary reputation, as well as literary property, is 
greatly impaired. No distinction is made between 
good writers and bad ; they all appear in the same 
dress, under the same introduction; and the judg. 
ment of the general reader is so perplexed, that he 
cannot choose between Mr. Dickens and Mr. Har- 
son Ainsworth—between the classical drama of Tul. 
fourd, and the vapid farce of Bourcicault. As this 
system deepens and strengthens itself, as it does every 
day, an American celebrity will cease to have any 
semblance of the discriminating applause of a‘ con. 
tem poraneous posterity,’ and be regarded only asthe 
confused shout of a distant crowd.”—We may aid, 
that an article in a like spirit appears in the US 
Literary Advertizer just received ; and the writer 0)- 
serves, that the question has received a fresh impetus 
by the recent visit of Mr. Dickens, There can, indeed, 
be no doubt, that Mr. Dickens’s straightforward way 
of dealing with the question on the first opportunity, 
has done great good to the cause. 

Fire Arms.—A letter from Stuttgardt, 21st ult, 
states :—“ Within the last fortnight our capital has 
been the rendezvous of a great number of persons 
curious in fire-arms, The cause of this influx of 
company is the sale of the late Duke Henri de 
Wirtemberg’s valuable collection of guns and pis 
tols. In it is found a complete series of the 
various sorts that have existed since 1650 to the 
present day from the workshops of the most cele- 
brated makers in all the countries in Europ. JN 
There are also several articles which present an 
historical interest, from having belonged to cele- 
brated personages; such as Louis XIV., Charles 
XII, Turenne, the Duke d’Albe, Prince Eugene 
(de Savoi), Napoleon, &c. Other objects are re 
markable for curious carvings, incrustations of gold, 
silver, ivory, and mother of pearl, and by their orn 
ments in precious stones. ‘The whole collection is 
valued at 400,000 florins. 

The Water-cup, Water Crowfoot ( Ranunculus aqua 
tilis ).—It is in the recesses of a gentle river, or the 
quiet of a country pond, that this charming wild 
flower floats in its livery of green and silver. There 
it forms a carpet of lucid foliage, succeeded by myt- 
ads of cups of dazzling white. It appears with the 
warm days of April, and is gone by the middle of 
summer. In that short space of time, however, !t 
has performed more real service to man than perhaps 
could be effected by the trees that overshadow it. Its 
long succulent roots branch in all directions among 
the water that it floats upon, sucking up greedily all 
the impurities it may contain ; by them tle water's 
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E KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS. 
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guages, and their similarity ofe expression in the more essential 
parts of speech, By HENRY MEIDINGER, Author of the 
* Comparative Dictionary of the Gothic-Teutonic Languages." 
sonden: Whittaker & Co.; and Dulau & Co. 
ast Wie in | vol. feap. 8ve pce 9s. clot i 
MAN UAL of DIGNF T ‘TES  PRIV 'ILEGE, 
and PRECEDENCE; being « historical and explanatory 
account of all titles of honour, all official and professional ranks, 
together with their respective privileges, and a comprehensive 
view of precedence ; to which are added chronolozical lists of 
the great public functionaries from the revolution to the present 
time: and iilasteations rH the insignia belon ging to all the orders 
of knighthood. By CHARLES Kk. bODD, ‘sq., Author of ‘The 
Peerage, Basenetage, = Knightage,’ the * Parliamentary Com- 


punion," 
Ww hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
L= SCTURES on HEROES a HERO 
WORSHIP. 2nd edition, 9s. q 

The French Revolution. A Ilistory. 
2nd edition, 25s. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
edition, altered in price to 35s. | | i 

Chartism. 1 vol. 2nd edition, 5s. 

Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mcister. 
2nd edition, altered in price to 18s. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 

WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. “ BOZ,” 

BABNABY RUDGE, One Volume, 78 Illus- 
trations, 13s. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 
in cloth, 13s, 

The Pickwick Papers. 
in cloth, 21s. ‘ F e 

Oliver Twist. 3 vols. 45 Illustrations, in cloth, 25s. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 1 vol. 40 Illustrations, in 
cloth, 21s. , 

Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. 40 Illustrations, in cloth, 


- Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 














3 vols. 


5 vols, 2nd 


3 vols, 





1 vol. 75 Illustrations, 
1 vol. 43 Illustrations, 








AMBURG.—A PLAN of the CITY of 
HAMBURG, on which is laid down the cujeat f the 
Conflagration according to the latest accounts . price 9d. c: 
This plan forms one of the SERIES of MAPS published by the 
Society FoR THe Dirrusion of UsgeruL KNowLepcs, 
which are sold separately, price 6d. each sheet plain, and 9d. 


coloured. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH, 
This day is published, 5s. boards, 
EPLY to an “ American’s Examination” of the 
Question of “ THE RIGHT OF SEARCH,” (attributed 
to General Cass, Minister from the United States at Paris,) with 
Observations on some of the Subjects under discussion between 
the British and the perth American Governments, 
By an ENGLISHMAN. 
eee for J. "Rodwell, New Bond-street. 


his day is published, price 1 
NQUIRY into the CAUSE ‘of the PRE- 

eo. DEPRESSION of TRADE, and a REMEDY, 
proposed in a Measure esleuiated at the same time to obviate 
the necessity of an Incom 
y RICHARD. WHYTOCK. 
Maclachlan. Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. London ; D. Robertson, Glasgow. 


CHESS, 
Second edition, NNERS f price 5s. 6d. 

NESS for BEGINNERS, in a Series of Pro- 
_kressive Lessons, showing the most approved method of 
beginning and ending the Game, together with various situations 
and Check Mates. By WILLIA) Lewis. With 24 Diagrams 

printed in colours. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


LORD CAMPSSLE'S srEscues. 
GPEECHES of L of LORD 'C CAMPBELL at the Bar 


d in the Hou f Commane Aas an Address to the 
Irish Bar as Lord Chancellor of Ire’ 
Adam & Charles Black, "Edinburgh. 
Longman, Brown, Green & I ndon. 


This day is published, price 4. 
HARACTERISTICS of PAINTERS. 
By HENRY REEVE, Esq. 

“ As criticisms, they show a keen sensibility to excellence and 
the utmost delicacy of discrimination; and as poems, they are 
Gstingniahed & 7 condensation of thought, brilliant clearness of 
expression, and a melody of versification. ~ geteral : ~ never to 
suggest that its attainment has cost an e “?— Ador 

John Murray, ‘Mbowmasin-ctenet. 


ICTURESQUE VIEWS of the RIVERS 
NIGER and QUORRA. By Capt. ALLEN, of H.M.S.V. 

Wilberforce. Dedicated by gracious permission to His Royal — 
ness PRINCE ALBERT. These Views (twenty-two in number), 
comprising all the principal points on the rivers, witha at and 
descriptive Lette: procs > may had of Messrs. 
Co. Publishers. “Pal Mall, and of or. William Seeker ‘Cape 
Allen's Agent fo for the sale of the Views), No. 15, Parliament- 
street, price 25s. stite rhed in a wrapper; 30s. in c} 


On Mo onda ioe be published, in small 8vo. price 5s. 
LEME NTS of AGRE CULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLC 
ag 24 MEs F. W. OHNSTON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Honorary Member of the Royal English Agricultural Society Y; 
Author of‘ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, and Geology ; 
4 L. Reader in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University 
o urh am. 
This Work is intended be 2 ace %, a familiar and practical outline 
ese Sciences. 
=f illiam Blackwood & on 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


Just published, 2nd — _ coppery late Illustration, 


HE FIRST ST (EPS | in 1 ELECTROTYPE: a 
Familiar Description of the Process, admirably A 
for Young Persons, and containing some Remarks of importance 
to those using Smee’s Batteries. 

Published by G. Barclay, 22, Gerrard-street, Soho; and ma 
be had of Waller & Son, 188, Fleet-street; Watkins & Hill, 
Charing-cross; Newrans, 120, Regent-street; and Counter 641, 
Soho Bazaar. 


FULLER’s CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN, 
By NICHOLS. 
In 3 loone vols. 8vo. embellished by several Ragrevings, a New 
Edition, with great Additions, price 27s. bound in cloth 
HE CHURCH HISTORY of BRI TAIN, 
from the Birth of Jesus Christ until *e K ear MDCXLY un 
Endeavoured by THOMAS FU tga taland oly 
Salum, &c. &c., Author of * The W forthtes a ‘England,’ * * Holy 
and Profane State,’ * History of Cambridge,’ &c. A new edition, 
with the Author's C Tit ions ; also numerous Notes and Emen- 
dations, by JAMES NICHOLS, 
-ondon : Dae for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


" y 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTII EDITION, 
‘this great National Work is now completed, in 21 vols, 4to. 
illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many thousands on 
Jood. The Genera Inpex contains upwards of 68,000 refer- 
ences, forming the most comprehensive Index of General Lite- 
rature and Science in the English Language 
In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the lite- 
rary os te of its contents, the work is accommedated to the 
improved taste and advanced information of the times; and, 
whether for the purpose of systematic study or occasional refer- 
ence, the proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of 
the Enc Rm pedia Britannica will be found to be the most valu- 
able addition which can be made to a modern library. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Whitta ker & Co., and Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY, VOL, I. 
NEW EDITION. 
Ia 8vo. price its 6d. the Second Edition of the First Volume of 
HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RE- 
a. aT oH during the thr three be Bret Centuries. 




















1g Chron. 




























Containing the "History of the Ww + of Christians, 
Cc —_ Government, and C aristion Life and Worship. 
Translated from the German, by HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
or of Hongats ton Conquest, 

And late Fellow of St. John’s Coll 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ ; Churchyard an We saskoe piss. 


The CONCLUDIN Nev VOLUME, containing the 
of Christian Sects and Doctrines, and. an Account of the 
Uhier Fathers ofthe Church, 8vo. 12s, 
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THE ATHENZUM 





w ready, price 5s. 
D 


ROTH; 


A WOMAN HER OWN RIVAL. 
A Dramatic ‘Tale, in Five A 
Saunders & ae Publishers, Conduit-street. 


y, feap. 8 
USSIA UN DER. N IGOLAS THE FIRST. 
Translated from hg - ERMA 
By Capt. ANTHON MERLING, 73rd Regiment. 
“There is certainly no on aan which can, in so short a 
time, put the English reader in posse ssion of facts concerning 
the internal and external condition of a power of which so much 
is talked, while so little is known ; and it is impossible to convey 
information in amore succinct form, than that in which Captain 
Sterling has ang oe to the public the result of his useful 
labours.""— Times, Apri 


Jobu Ries Albemarle-street. 


pre wie 














ay is published, fea - 5 
HE PROPHECY of BAL AAM, ihe QUEEN'S 
CHOIC cP end OTHER POEMS. 
By HELEN LOWE, Author of ‘ Cephalus and Procris,” &c. 
The Quarterly Rericw, in speaking of the former Volume of 
Poems, says—* We cana truly say that, having regard to the age 
and sex of the writer, we have read the volume with astonish- 
ment. The command of language, the familiarity with Greek 
Mythology and literature, the pregnant thought. the absolute 
trick and accent of Milton (the youthful Milto ms make Miss 
Lowe's * Cephalus agd Procris’ quite a curiosity.” 
John Murray, Albemarle-street; and P. A. Hannaford, Exete r. 





‘Now ready, | with new y Maps and Plans, | 3 vols. 81 &v - 
IBLICAL RESEARCHES in P ALE Si i N E, 
MOUNT SINAL, and ARABIA PETR/ ‘ A; being a Jour- 
nal of Travels undertaken in reference to bi ical Ge ography. 
Drawn up from Notes made on the spot, with Historical Llus- 

nies, 
Ly the Rev. Pr. ROBINSON and the Rev. ane SMITH. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street 








w ready, post vo. 12s. . 
ND- BOOK of ITALIAN PAINTIN 
—e from {mols RMAN of KU GL ER, bya ao 
and Edited with Notes b b, R.A. 

“ This work is Ramen bs PS }E. - a want long felt by persons 
endeavouring to aeanre a knowledge of the Early History and 
Progress of the Art of Painting, which no other English work 
supplies, viz.,a short and easily intelligible guide, pointing out to 
the unlearned the leading styles of Art 

dobn Murray, Albemi rrie-street. 
— ABERCROMBIE’S W oan. 
2 nth Edition, post 8vo. 8s. . 
I yNQU RIES concerning the INT f LLECTUAL 
POWERS, — the INVE STIG! pea ans of TRUTH, 
xth Edition, feap. 
The PH ILOSOPHY ‘of tthe MORAL 


FEELINGS, 
o, Third Edition, feap. 8vo 
PATHOLOGIC AL and PRACTICAL 
RESEARCHES on DISEASES of the STOMACH. 
John Murray, Albe marle-street. 


‘PDopu LAR WORKS by F. DE P ORQU ET. 
“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the t 

ing of languages is borne out by the first metap hysie 

and the first of sche 





ac x 
il minds, 
astic authorities, from Joun Locke or Roger 
Ascham downwar« Educational Magazine. 
Conversations Parisiennes—Le ‘Vrésor—Petit Sécrétaire—Le 
ducteur Parisien—Virst Frene b Keading a. irst Italian 
ditto—Parisi Grammar—Pa lras —Histoire de 
Napolé on—French Spe Hing—Fre nch Dic tionary-italian Phrase 


Boc 








Tra- 








Landen: De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, none sanen: 





ew Burlington-street. Ma 

R. BEN TLE y WILL IMMEDL ATE SLY 
- PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 

- ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of ELIZA- 
BE TH; or. Sketches of Life from the Bye-ways of History. By 
the BENEDICTINE BRETHREN of GUENDALOUGH., Edited 
a W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Prin. Coll. Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN: 
Pa ynce of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 

3. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALOCTI- 
ISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; inc “wi | a Resi- 
dence in those Countries from 1326 to 18%. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 

4. ALL IN — WRONG; or, BIRTHS, DEATHS, and 
MARRIAGES. 
$ Forming the } 





Yew Volume of * The Sti undard Novels 





weavings price 6s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from ogg a 
vol. UTION in 16-8 to the DEATH of GEORGE 1. 
JESSK, Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of 5 ae) 
during "the Rei ign of the Stuarts.” 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington- -street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








ms New burlington-street, May 14, 14 
R. BENTLE YY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

An ACCOU ‘T had the KINGDOM of CAUBUL, and 
its De PENDENCIE 1 PERSIA, T ARTARY, and INDIA, By 
bemal a JMOUNTS TU Aue ELPHINSTONE, New euition, 
evised vols. t J 
on -- pions = hug ap of Caubul and the Neighbouring 

2. MODERN FRENCTI LIFE. 
Author of ‘The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 
7 3 Pony: oe E of the SEC oe +. ~~ in CHINA. 

y Ss WART MACK NZIE, Esq., late - 
cretary to the Commander-in- h hie I vol F coaere: puny te 
PRR er: TOR OUALLORAN. By W. H. Maxw ELL, Esq. 

nthor of ‘Stories of Wat » &e. Ps 2 
3 Engravings by Dick Kit _ ee Sie oe 

5. The WARD of THORPE COMBE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE, Author of * The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 

6. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of * The Thames 
and its Tributaries,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

- The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the Sea. By 


5. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Auther of * The Deerslayer,’ 





Edited by Mrs. Gore, 





Richard Be ntley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





By ‘THEODORE HOOK, sq., Author of ‘Jack | 


Com plete in one pocket volume, with En- | 











Tn the pi 
HE RECREAT IONS “of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘ontents of Vol. 
Christopher i in_ his Sporting bodes. 
A Tale of Expiation. 
Morning Monologue. 
The Field of Flowers. 
Cottages. 
An Hour’ 's Talk about Poetry. 
Inch Cruin 
A Day at Windermere. 
ol, I. to be published on the 25th Ma 
Any Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
, Pall Mall, London. 


IMPORTANT. PHIL OLOGICAL 1. WO! ORK. 
Now ready, Part I. to be completed in 9 Parts of 100 folio pages 
each, beautifully printed, price 6s. each, 
A COMPLETE ILEBREW and CHALD AIC 
CONCORDANCE tothe OLD TESTA Ll, Ew 3 comprising 
also a condensed HEBKEW-ENGLISH ie SXICON. With an 
Introduction and Appendices i By ISAAC NORDHEIME K. Ph. 
Doct., Prof. of Arabic a Re New York, and W. W. TL ER. 
‘ Also, by the same Author, 
A Critical Hebrew Grammar. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
A Hebrew Chsetemathy and Analysis. Svo. 9s. 
n the press, 
A new, enlarged ‘Edition of Prof. Robhertson’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, on ‘the basis of Gesenius. With Additions and 
emprovements, 


epee h eter 


Viley & Putnam, Stationers’-court. 


NOW RE ADY. . 








"NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
In 12mo. 7s. 6d. 3rd edition, 
VV ASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK, 
BIOGRAPHY and POETICAL REMAINS of the } 
MARG ARE r MILLER 


DAVIDSON. By WASHINGTON 
IRVINC *,* See Quart 


. Kev. Jan, 1842. 


Il. 
In 2vols. 12mo, 14s. 

Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and 
Imprisoument of Torquato — By R. H. Wilde, Esq. of 
Georgia. It. 

Complete in 1 vol, 8vo, 3rd oie, with additions, reduced to 16s. 

The American Presidents’ Messages and Addresses, 
from Washington to Tyler. 


2nd edition, with addi tions, 12mo. 

France, its King, Court, and Snceenent. 

Gen, Cass, American Minister at Paris, 
v. 
In 8vo. lis. with Diagrams, &c. 

The Climate of the United States, and its Endemic 
Influences, from Official Medical Returns of the Army. By 
Samuel Forry, M.D. Vi. 

12mo. 3rd edition, 7s. 6d. 

Cousin’s Elements of Psychology. 
by Prof. Henry. vil. 

In 8vo. 10s. 67. 

Psychology; or, a View of the IJuman Soul, in- 
cluding Anthropology. By the Rev. F. A. Rauch, D.P. 

Vill. 
In 12mo. 5s. 
Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 
1X. 
In l2mo,. 3s. 

The Amazonian Republic recently discovered in 
Peru. x. 

In 12mo., 6s, 

Gurley’s Mission to England, on Behalf of the 
American Colonization Society. 

XI. 
In I8mo. 
Woman in America. 
XII. 
In 2 vols. i8mo. 7s. 6d. 

Popular Technology : or, Trades and Professions. 

By E. Hazen. XII 
THE ADAMS CORRESPONDENCE. 

1, Letters of John Adams (Second President of 
United States). 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

2. Letters of Mrs, Adams. 2 vols. 12s, 

3. Letters of Miss Adams. 2 vols, 12s, 


Translated 


os. he 


By - Mrs, Graves. 


XIV. 
W Fashington'’s ane Works. Vols. 5 


18s. eac 
Baldwin’s Themes for the Pulpit: a Collection of 
3009 Topics, with Texts. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
XVI. 
The Great Awakening: a Iistory of the Revivals 


of Religion in the Time of Edwards and Whitefield. By Joseph 
Tracy. With Portraits. svo. l4s. 


XVII. 
Bishop Doane’s Examination of Mr. Boardman’s 
* Proofs’ of Popery in the Church of England. 8vo. 4s. 
XVIII. 
Torrey and Gray’ 3 Flora of North America. 


Vol. I. Part 2. 7s. 6d. 
No. 115. 6s. 


and 6. 


19. The North American Review, 

20. The Biblical Repository. New Series, No. 14. 
7s. 6d.; small paper, 5s. 

21. Silliman’s Journal of Science. No. 86. 7s. 6d. 

22. he Boston Journal of Natural History. 
Vol. 1V. . 7s. 6d., with Plates. 

23. The Knickerbocker, for April. 2s. Gd. 

24, The Dial. By Emerton, and others. No.8. 4s. 

25. The American National Preacher, April. j 

26. The New American Tariff, &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Wiley & Putnam, Importers of American Books, Stationers’- 
hall-court. 





3reat Marlboroush-steet May a 
R. COLBU RN’ Ww ILL PUBLISH TMMp, 
DIATELY THE — NEW WORKS, 


JOURNAL of a keg J to ‘const (RQUESS ort 
Danube in 1840-41. 
DERRY, G.C -B. &e. 


ston, &c, S vole. 8vo. with istration 
The LOTTERY of LIFE. "By the Countess of Buss. 
SINGTON. 3 vols. 

The FOURTIT VOLT ME ‘of the LIFE and Trvps » 


the RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN, By: 
GRATTAN, Esq. M.t ae a 





A NEW NOVEL by the AU THORE ISS of the ‘HISTo RY 
of a FLIRT.’ 3 vols. 


Also, just Spleens 


The LIFE of ADMIR AL 
Lord of the Admiralty i in 1782-3. By the Ion. and * 
Kk EPPEL » 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. on. and Rev. TH 

Henry Colburn, P ublisher, 13, Gres at Ma 


VISCOUNT KEPPEL, Fin, 








Thoroush-street. 
BY WILLIAM now Itt. 


yur to REMARKABLE her 


Halls, Battle Fie'ds, and Scenes illustrative of Remy 
able Passages in English History cr Poetry. Medium sig 
with 40 beautiful Wood bk — ne s. 2is. cloth, 





ist snec 
A SECOND SERIES ‘of the above, chiefly 
Northumberland and Durham; with a Stroll along the Border 
Medium &8vo. with about 40 Hilustrations. 2is. cloth.— Also. 
The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New Eiit, 

medium 8vo, with Hlustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth 

“William Howitt’s volumes will be garnered up while th 
language lasts in the localities to which they are dedicated.” 


London: ouyeet, ae Green & Longma ans, ™ 
Just published, in Two Pa 
LUGEL’S COMPLE Te 

the G ERM: AN and ENGLISH 


Parts, namely 
edition, with ‘great 








vO price 26s, cl 
“DICT ION ARY 
LANGUAGES, in Tay 
ans knglish Anew 
and sagproveme nts. particulary 
adapting it to the. English student. By ¢ - FELLING, Ger 
man Master atthe Royal Military Acad: =m, Woolwich, and 
the City of London School; and AS HEI MANN, Pa. xe wares 
sity Berlin, and Professor of German at Winchestert ye 

Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; and D. Nutt; 3 and. to 17" 
of all Booksellers. 


DR. = EL L *S NEW WORKS, 
s day is pu sblishe ad, 
ge THOU GHTS ON A _ PEBBLE 
4 6th edition, with 2 coloured Plates and Woodcuts, bow! 
in green and gold, pric e 2s. be 
*reparing for pub cation, by the same Author, 
Populi uw Lectures on the Nervous System, 
In : vol, foolscap 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

2. First Lessons; or, an Introduction to the Phe. 
nomena of Geology and the Study of Organic 
numerous Illustr ions, 1 vol. price 10s, 6d., 
* Wonders of Geology.’ 

This work is intended as an easy introduction to the study, 

Geology and Organic Kemains for persons wholly unacquainted 
with the subject, and will conta‘n instructions for the coli 
tion, preservation, and arrangement of spec imens, 

ately published, the 4th edition of 

Dr. Mantell’s Geological Lectures, The Wonder 
of Geolog ry. In 2 vols. price las 

* Dr. Mantell’s e soqnent oo delightful work, *The Wonders 
of Geoio: y.” "—Sir L. Bulwer’s* Zaneni.’ 
iRelfe & Fletcher, 17, ¢ ‘ormbill, 


DODD'S PEL RAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 
w ready, i 


n fi Rv i 
PEE RA G = B eye yt AGE, and 
ENIGHTAG 


for 1342, including the New Knights, Privy 
Councillors, Bishops ronets. Peers, Xc.; and comprehending 
all the changes of cent Brevet, the New N inistry, aud tue 
additions and altera ations conseque nt upon Births, Deaths, Mare 
riages, and Promotions; with several extensive improvements. 
having undergone entire revision, from the first article to the 
last. By C. R. DODD iQ.» Author of * The Parliamentary 


Cc ompa union,’ &e. 

The arrangement of this volume is complete ; the ca 
gence, and accuracy with which it has been exec uted fully 
the original and judicious pln of the work; it .ives so mu 
genealogy as possesses historical interest, at the same time an- 
swering the purposes of a t raphical dictionary, a family 
record, and an official register.""— Times 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In 1 thick vol. 8th edition, much enlarged, price lés. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popw 
lar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most 
efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious Collection of 
approyed Prescriptions, Medic al M anagement of Children, 
Doses of Medicines, &c. he whole gy a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for re Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
by 

















Remains, wit 
uniform with th 





























J. GRAHAM, ! », &e, 

“* We shall preserve it as the advice of au invaluable friend, t 
which we can refer in the bour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom."’— Literary Chronicle. 

* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity." —Lond™ 
Weekly Review. 

“One of the very best and most useful books published in me 
dern times.” — hiy Olio. 

“The pu demand for this work is a proof that its value 
duly appreciated.”’"— Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-r0¥; 
Hatchards, 187, Piccs me ; and Texgg, 73, Cheapside, Londo; 
sold by all Bookselle se. 








the same Author, 
In 8vo. price = hoards, 2nd edition enlarged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a ‘I'reatise illus 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varicties, ont Treatment. With 
numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Inc luding the Diseases 
and Management of Pregnancy and Ly ing-in. De signed as 
Companion to the Author's * Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Com 
taining also an Appendix on the Symptoms and ‘Tre patment ¢ 
piseAse 254 of the HEART, and on the proper Treatment © 

“it 4 = admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.” Bath Herald.—* It contains —_ 
of information indispensable to those for whom it is inte 
and surpasses in value any other book of its character.”"— 
woods Lady's Magazine, 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To be completed in about Eight Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling each, No. I. of 


THE 


HORSE. 


By WM. YOUATT. 


With numerous Additions and Corrections, and an entirely new set of cuts, drawn by ITArvey. 


To be continued every alternate Month, the Fi 


SERIES OF DIAGRAMS, 


‘ATURAL PHILOSOPILY, and their Practical < 


A 


Illustrative of the PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL and N 


rst Number of 


PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


#,* Each Number will contain Three Plates (26} inches by 19), an1 the Series will commence with MECHANICS, 
comprised in Seven Numbers. 


’, which will be 
No. l. THE LEVEK 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand, London. 


—————— 


— 





New ILLUSTRATED WORK on the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. with Map, and Twenty-two Illustrations, engraved on 


Wood by ORRIN Sara, JAcKsoN, &c. from Original Drawings by W. L. Lerren, and others, 


PART I. of 


THE EN 


VIRONS OF 


LONDON. 


By JOUN FISHER MURRAY. 


CONTAINING 


THE 


EXCURSION TO RICHMOND BY WATER, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 


, VAUNTIALL, 
HISWiICK, KEW, 


CHELSEA, BATTER: . 


LAMBET Tt 
, BRENTFORD, ISLEY 


“The plan of the publication appears to be a very judicions one. 
reader, and will convey much intelligence in an agreeable manner. 


ments, Mc. are Very good: 
notion ol, 


up, and printed in @ good type. 


WANDSWORTI, 
ORTH, and the numerous objects of interest on the route. 


FULHAM, PUTNEY, HAMMERSMITH, 


The book is suitable both for an antiquary and general 
The illustrations and views of houses, churches, tombs, monu- 


they possess the merit of being representations of the pleces and things they are intended to convey a 
and are not Mere compositions wita the names of objects written under them at random. 


‘The work 1s beautifully got 


Altogether, this is a publication from whie h everybody will derive some new knowledge ; it is 


jull of anecdote, and is w ritten with taste and accuracy.”’— Times, May 9, Isi2 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45, George-street, ; “dinburgh ; 22, 


Vall Mall, London. 


ace A detailed Prospectus and Specimen may be had of ali Booksellers. 





COMIC NURSERY TALES, 
Just ready, in a rich ernamental cover, gilt-edged, small 4to. 


price 2s, 6¢ 
LU E BE ARD: being. the first of a Series of 
i ie Author of the ‘New Tale of a Tub.’ 


ed with Engravings humorous and wumerous, 

ze Colman we have had ever and anon dealers in 

ave amusedusin Magazines. biood, Ja mes Sm th, 
Ingolds: vy, are well-recognized names. F. W 
taken his stand beside them. His vers is tlow 

Rhymes seem to be his naturs 

ant outpouring fanimal spirit(s,—# 

utly dashed off rapidly by a master-band."—Sunday Times. 

W.S. Orr & Co, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row. 
n the press, 
‘Little Red Riding-hood’ and the*§ Sleeping Beauty." 


~In cloth g » ) price | 2s. Gd. 
INTS ON LE “TTER -WRITING 
Introductory Observations—General 
Busiuess—Letters of Courtesy—Style—Lette 
letters of Friendship—Notes—Love-Leiters—Forms of Address, ss, 
vith illustrative examples from Napoleon, Wellington, Lord 
Mill, Humphry Davy, Goldsmith, Walter Scott, Horace Wal- 
pole, Pope, Mrs. Hemans, Cowper, Byron, Doddridge, &c. 
Handsomely bound in morocco, price 1/. 1s. 6a. 
HE SENTIMENT of FLOWERS; or, Lan- 
guage of Flora. 9th edition, considerably augmented; 
with nearly two handred accurately drawn and beautifuliy 
coloured tizures of Flowers. A brief Botanieal Descriptiun of 
each Flower, and a Glossary of Technical lerms, &c. 


TYAS' LEGAL HAND-BOOKS.—Price 2s. in cloth, 


\ JILLS: The Law concerning them, comprising 

their History, and every particular respecting their 
forms, powers, mode of cancelling and revival; with Forms of 
Wills for individuals in ditie Tent circumstances and spheres of 
ule, 


TYAS’ LEGAL HAND-ROOKS.—Price 2s. in cloth, 
DMINISTRATORS and EXECUTORS: the 


Law respecting them, comprising a full statement of their 
Guties, interests, and liabilities ; together with full directions for 
Proceeding hoth in proving a Will and Administering an Estate, 
as well as tor the distribution of the Effects ; with the necessary 
forms and ‘Tables of Duties. 


TYAS’ LEGAL HAND-BOOKS.—Price 2s. in cloth, 


EGACIES ; containing the Law of Legacies, and 

a Statement of their nature, and the accidents to which 

they are subject ; together with the rizhts of Legatees, and the 

tetlses and manner of the ademption, cumulation, and abate- 
tient of their bequest. 


3 cont: ining 


handsome vol. price 25s. 


E Bougu ET des SOUVENIRS: a Wreath 

of Friendship, conta rining Twenty-five beautifully coloured 

Faces of Flowers, accompanied by original Prose and Poetical 

Henetann® The Lvtanical portion by the Kev, Professor 
Price 1s., the HAND-BOOK of 


NG BIRDS; with Directions for Breed- 
n ing the finest Songsters, and the best general 
ireatmment. With many Engravings, and coloured 
o raits of the following Birds: the Nightingale, Goldfinch, 
} wns manual pannel, ( ee h, — »Skylark.W hite- 

ren, Redbreast, ackcap, Bunting, Soug-Thrush, 
Titlark, and Wooe tlark. . dies 


R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster-row, 


GING 


Conduit-street. 
, 1 
M CFELEX ERNSTEIN; 
Or, THE TENANTS OF THE HEART, 
MR. JAMES S NEW NOVEL, 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Couduit- Agents — for 
Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & radfute, 
Ediuburch 


Smal! 8vo. 5s. 
NGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
with some Remarks eese Ecclesiastic a | Furniture. 
By JAMES BAKK, Architec 
Ilusira ted by Woodcuts. 

“An elegantly illustrated little book, giving specimens of the 
chastest examples of ecclesiastical architecture. Its study can 
scarcely fail to have a beneficial effect on the public taste, or to 
be useful ata time Ww hen so many new churches are in progress. 
— Brit annia, Apr 

‘The information and the 





engraved i'lustrations contained in 
this graceful and well-written little volume, have been carefully 
compiled from the numerous publications which have lately 
appeared on Gothic Architecture. hose whe think with Mr. 
Barr. that this style only is appropriate for mode ro Church 
Feb ia” will here find authorities for the details.” —athenawmn, 
eb. 19 

A very ele ‘gant little compendium of Architecture, contain- 
ing many just and valuable remarks on all the parts of a Church, 
the furniture as well as the edifice; and also on the distinctive 
mark 3 of the several styles or orders of Gothic ; with numerous 
illustrations in Oe first style of wood engraving.” 
April. ee — Hie nry Parke or. 


Edition of 1000 2 

FLETCIUE eS F "AMLILY DEVOTION, 

containing the Morning and Evening Service of a Family 

for revery Day throughout the Year. Embellished with a Por- 

trait of the Author, and Sixteen elegant Eng ravings. Bound in 

cloth, gilt edges, price I. Ge. Also, a splendid Edition, in reyal 

‘ito. price 2i, 

Recommended by the following dist‘nguished Ministers: 


Rev. T. Rafiles, L.L.D. Liver- Rev. J. A. James. Birmingham 
poo *hilip, Maberly Chapel 
3. Pye Suith, D.D. Hom. J. Gilbert, Islington 
olleg davies, Bristol 
w ré Sollyer, D.D. Peck- | G. Legge, Bristol 
— W. Browa, Bristol 
J. Morrison, D.D. Chelsea T. Binney, Weizh House 
J. Harris, D.D. Epsom - me uke, Chester 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. Rector of rsons, York 
St. Stephen, Coleman-st. 
G, aa D.D. Hackney 
. A. Cox, D.D. Hackney 
J. Sherman, Sorrey Chapel 
John C = jun. Poultry 
L ondon: George Virtne, 26. Ivy-lane; and all Bookse Ners. 


ue FINEST SPERM om, 3 
Ground Nut Oil.e.eceeees e. 
repared Solar Oil .. 


At Parkinson's Wholesale and Retail Wi 
street, operas the Pani a 


*—Bpitish Critic, 


*! eds 
Samue 1 Ransom, Hackney 
Calderwood, Kendal 
J. E. Good, Gosport. 


Lo gai. 


TIONS, &e.—Messrs. BRAUTHWAITE & CO. Pro. 


rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg | 


eave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CAKVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Chare hes, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, C ~_ ee Rails, Tables, 
pier Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, | vetterns, Stall- heads, 

nials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
pric e usually charged. imates given, and Contracts entered | 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Kepairs, of any 
Cathedral, Churen, or Mansio 











ne 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842, 








| soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curies 


> ATCLIF FS PATENT NKSTAND, the 
most complete yet offered to , public, in which the 
usual faults of inkholders—mouldiness, corrosion, evaporation, 
and thickening of ink—are completely avoided. “ An immense 
imgrovement on the Fountain and Gher Inkstands now in use, 
and will ia fevejuaiie in India and other hot climates." — 
Sold by BOOTH, Duke-street, Portland-place, and by all 
Stationers, in - bronzed, ormolu, or china mountings, 
suitable for the office and drawing-room. Merchants and foreign 
orders supplied on liberal terms 


ICKEL INK; or JOH TTONE’S permanent 
WRITING FLU ID, poder the patronage of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris — PEACOCK, by appointment, sole agent 
for the above vn aed # oy uid, respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the commercial public and the literary and tashi nable 
circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the NICKEL INK 
It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in writing, 
being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
rodes the metallic pen. sa preventive of fra aud in banking 
and other comme’ rcial transactions, it presents an important 
guarantee, as it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
the paper) by Any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. ‘The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permane nt black, a striking ah ee to 
the rusty black of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold b . 
Peacock, at 2, C ursitor- street, Chancery-lane, and by all the 
prine -ipal Stationers - town and country, in bottles at 6d., 18., 
ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. ea 
E 1 CA LF E'S NEW and ORIGINAL 
TERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
inciple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
fac ~~ his celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
ivisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe 
for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose i 
mouth, price Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invente rus: for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect e much-approved I lesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the fac aly, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristle ‘8, that do not soften in washing or use like c omenee hair. 
large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ‘ombs 
stions.—Cavution. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ete SOLE Establishment, No. 130 n, Oxford- 
street. ned iy opposite Hanover-square. 

OPUS MUSIVUM. 
wWINGER’S PATENT MOSATC, 
n eS he attention of Architects and the Public is called to 
the revival of this be tay ancient art. 

RED SINGER & Co, of Vacxuatt Portery, 
Mejoety’ s Royal Letters Pat ent for the pro- 
I : Slabs of Pottery and Porcelain, by means 
which nee the expense within the compass of the admirers of 
ancient ar 
The ee sic Slabs are admirably ade apted to the Pavement of 
Churches, Halls, Conserv atories, & to the enrichment of 
cornices and walls, the covings of fire-plac es and stoves, and the 
decorations of baths and dairies, 
he pavement is stronger and more durable than stone or 
marble, while it affords the advantages of colour and design. 
‘The Patentees can refer with perfect security tothat which they 
have recently executed, from Mr. Ht 's design, in the Saloon 
of the Reform Club House, in Pall Mal 
Specimens in the Roman, Italian, | Moorish styles, may he 
sega at the Vauxhall Pottery, where every variety of ornamen- 
. pi ainte d, and encaustic hs are also mi: unufactured. 


ME COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'S_LO- 
TION rer all Impurities and Discolorat jane of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and bealthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in chelating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the e x4 
periods of personal attraction. “ Kobt. ‘Shaw, London,’ 
white letters ov the Government Stamp. Price 2s. 9d. ; Ss. 6d. ; 3 
quarts, 8s, 6¢. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


bh SMETICS.—Too much caution cannot be used 

hy Ladies in the a:loption of these aids to beaut} »many 
of them being very injurious in their ultimate effects. “o point 
out an innocent. and ellicacious one, is therefore to render an 
acceptable servic e to the fair sex. GODFREY'S EXTRACT 
OF ELDER FL as RS has acquired great celebrity as well for 
its eflicacy as fo ure in its application. It commanicates 
a refreshing oualee ‘ss and softness to the skin, and e ompletely 
removes Tan, Pimples, and Eruptions, giving to the ¢ empjenese 
a cle par and healthful appearance not to be otherw * 

To be bad of any respectable Perfumer or Medicine Vender, 
in Bottles at 2s each. 


I YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL has acquired 


celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and fecun- 
dity in nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, Its 
regenerative powers, in particular, ure constantly shown, by 
inducing a fresh growth of Hair, where Baldness has been sup- 
posed to have taken up its perros reign. It imparts an ad- 
ditional vigour to the roots of the hair, together with a glossy 
brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For inducing an ace 
cele ated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the MACASSAR is un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. In reference even tothe 
Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is found attended with 
the happiest effects. Mild, invigorating, stimulative, and puri- 
fying, it dispels seurf or dandrif, and renders supererogatory the 
use of the fine comb. 

Caution,—On purchasing, be particular to ask for ““ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OiL.” 

The lowest price is as. 6d., the next 7s., or Family Bottles 
(containing four small) at ls. 6d., and double that size, 2ls. 
per Bottle, 

ONGEVITY.—*That which establishes on good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
welcome to the human mind ; for ne ytwithstanding the trials, 
vexations, and difficulties ine ide “nt to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our nature, and cannot be explained away by any of the subile- 
ties of the sophist, r overcome by any assumed dignity de- 
rived from a false lilosophy. We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from i] health, irom whatever cause ; to those who 
re approaching what is now called o'd. ; te those who are 
sinking from sheet ot decay, make trial of Parr’s remedy, 
which has never yet failed—which is as certain to cure as the 
sun is to rise—which from the ocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we and you will 
Ay on account 
of his great age, but asa benefactor of the human race,in leav- 
ing this invaluable remedy to the were *,* In order to pro- 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon. “Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PAR He S LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE /etiers on a RED ground, without 
which none are genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors, 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; and sold 
wholesale by their appointment, by E. Edwar s, 67, St. Paul's; 
also by Barclays & Sons, Farringdon-street ; cn Sutton & Co, 
Bow Churchyard. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and only boxes Ils, 
each, Full tions are given with each 
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“PICTORIAL WAVERLEY,” 


With upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood by the First Artists. 





















No. 7 


PARTS I. and Il. are now published, of “Porthe conve 


for the C’ 


TIF ABBOTSFORD EDITION fo 


ih 
OF THE ARTISTS, th 


WAVERLEY NOVELS ™ 


To be continued each alternate Saturday. ee Dake or: 
The Marques 
When complete, the Edition will be comprised in Twelve magnificent volumes, super-royal octavo. Tie Marae 
a ‘ F The Karl of 8 
The Landseape Engravings on Steel will, of themselves, form a splendid Series of nearly Ox Ilunprep Views, illustrative of J &"o"! 
the Novels. 
The Proprietors have succeeded in purchasing at the sale of the Works of the late Sir David Wilkie a number of designs by JJ) x, Poiliy 


that great Painter, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott's Novels, which will be given in the progress of this Edition. sir Wobert Sn 


llis Ro 


Thos, Phillip 





The Nobil 
informed, th 


“ The sale of this edition is likely to be an extensive one in all quarters of the | _“ This is the most splendid edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works that can possi- Pest AL 
world.” — Times. bly be published.” —Aberdeen Herald. en 
“This splendid edition of the Waverley Novels is rightly named the ‘ Abbots-| «A more beautiful work never before solicited the public patronage.” —Scotch 
ford.’ The half-crown number is cheaper than any of the pictorial publications Reformer’s Gazette. = shee 


oy Rosen te Se ee _.| “The edition, of which the first Part is before us, is so beautifully brought Mec" 
“We congratulate Sop upon the appearance of this the most splendid | out, that we think the publisher may calculate on another 60,000.”—Farley's Bp {wis Hazhe. 

edition of the Waverley Novels that has ever appeared. The wood-engravings | Bristol Journal. iva gone 
2 ‘ ‘ . a bn Liston, 

mqeey — ares . seemaabnbeatens: — en a “This promises to be a very splendid publication.”—Dublin Evening Post. WC tae 
“The illustrations to the Part are twenty-four in number; and they exhibit +3. 





every variety of drawing, landscape, architecture, and figure, and all are excel- “ Of the Part before us, we must say that it is everything that could be desired.” naive bad 

lent.”"—John Bull. Liverpool Courier. secretary, 
“When this work is completed, it will be by many degrees the most satisfac- | The design of this work is so original, and its execution so masterly and = 

tory and elegant edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Tales that has yet appeared. The | beautiful, that its success is certain.”—Ltverpool Chronicle. 

Part is got up in every respect with remarkable skill and attention to details.” EW 


—Sun. 
“ We have never seen a more beautiful work.” — Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


“ The first Part, now before ti™is a rich specimen of what is to follow ; letter- \  hereh 
press and embellishments are alike graphic and captivating; and when its intrinsic OF PROF 
value is added to the fact, that the sale of this edition may materially affect the One o'clock 
“The Edition will be one which every one who honours the memory of Sir | fortunes of those dearest to the great and popular author of the immortal pro. J 33nd ot 








Walter Scott will take care to be possessed of.”—Cambridge Chronicle. ductions it comprises, we can foresee no limits to its circulation.” — United Service Daretors ei 
“This Edition will take the place of all others with those who can afford to Journal. Sir 
purchase it; and we must add, that, when put in comparison with its merits, the} “A truly promising earnest of what is to follow now lies before us of this = 
price is singularly low.”—J1full Packet. splendid issue of the Waverley Novels, appropriately termed ‘ The Abbotsford oa 
“ Altogether the work is got up in a style worthy of the great author, and there idition.’ ”"—Caledonian Mercury. Bat being el 
cannot be a doubt that the sale will be commensurate with the very great outlay “ We hail with great satisfaction the publication of this work, as certain to ee 
incurred inits execution.”— Newcastle Journal, lace in the hands of an immense proportion of the public, illustrations bya New Zeals 
“The Abbotsford Edition will be one of the most magnificent pictorial works | !@"e number of the artists of Great Britain in association with the most famous : 
ever issued from the press.”—Gloucester Journal. fictions of the age.” —Art- Union. HE § 
“The First Number gives promise of great excellence, and we hail the work | \." A splendid edition, in every respect worthy of the fame and memory of Sir Wither tn 
as a most valuable edition of the best novels that were ever written.” —Manchester | Walter Scott.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. a_e€ 
Courier. “ Description, however, can give but a faint idea of the beauties and character- JJ Choras will 
“The most beautiful of all the beautiful editions through which these immortal | istics of this work. It is a noble undertaking.” —Verthshire Courier. A. 

works have passed: it is unique.”—Dublin Monitor. coties ’ ‘ : 
This work, when completed, will be undoubtedly one of the richest, a BUT 


“We hail this splendid edition with pleasure and feelings of national pride; | well as one of the most gorgeous libraries of fiction in the world.” —Glasgow Po 
and we anticipate for it a full and brilliant measure of success.”—Exeter and | Courier. ATLI 
Plymouth Gazette. 








ee ; ; MUS 
. we 7 . “ We can have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be one of the most inter- 

“ We have long anticipated that an edition would one day make its appearance, : Ad. Fey adinens hs sPptcite. 
with fine illustrations suitable to the fanciful nature of the work. This is at length json. dig" dag ond cichty eonamented of our modem gublietiean> — 
promised in the Abbotsford Edition.” — Liverpool Albion. é late Hlusti 

, A , = “This edition is inves ith an i St whi st s it i ie I, and b 

“From the promise offered by this first Part, we cannot but hail with pleasure ar. o> eerie with siti gre A — dit. - ; in publ 
the appearance of the Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels.”—Leeds Oe ne oe Te Seneee Cone ee ene 
Intelligencer. “We have no doubt that this will become the standard edition of these im- 

“We have no doubt this curious and interesting edition of Sir Walter's Works mortal fictions. It is worthy of the fame of Scott; and as a national work of By M 
will be an acceptable gift to the public, and meet with an extensive sale.”— the greatest beauty and enterprise, we cordially wish it success.” —Glag@ ” street, ¢ 
Edinburgh Courant. Herald. CO 

“The first Number, now on our table, is a fine specimen of what its pur-| “From an inspection of the first number, the publishers will be found not to Mod 
For ry may expect to have in their libraries when the whole is complete.”— | have disappointed public expectation.”—Ipswich Journal. byt 

orld, : : : 4° ’ sons! ins’ 

= a i ’ ‘ " “No book-shelf will be complete without this edition of Scott’s prose fictions ; a, 

This splendid undertaking we cordiall recommegd to the liberal atronage | this, after all, is the fitting monument to the genius of the mighty master."— ealf—Made 
of all who would adorn their libraries with the most {perfect edition of the most Salopian Journal. “Aetic 
—— of books which the nineteenth century’ has produced.”—Notling- | « Our only regret, in looking over its beautifully illustrated pages, is, to think Works, 10 

. 3 g J stra a Dy ED, mirgh Gaze 
+e that the ician who called these splendi ations i existence cannot vorks, 4 
“ This will be a superb and elegant work.’—Kelso Chronicle, shold wr agra eee hep Piso i red plat 


“ : : ® : himself behold what he must have felt to be the realization of his most sanguine jd ng 
The manner in which this work is got up reflects the highest degree of | day-dream, the beau ideul of a truly perfect édition of his works.” —Glasgw Critieal Di; 




















credit upon the talents of the respective artists.’—Doarcaster Gazette. Argus. Betkert 3 
Giceronis ( 
of Oni 
R. CADELL, Epixsuren ; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, Lonpon. 
To be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. ,™ 
S10 
—— — in Divinity 
London : James Homes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Phblished every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM O 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Frawers; and sold by all HM fiz.°h, 
- Booksellers and Newsvenders ents ; for ScoTLanp | fessrs. Bell iE Beodhute. Kdinbergh ee ~ yh Cumtning, Deb 0. eteemeinieae na i V 


